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EX ANIMA POET: 


({NoTEe.—For the privilege of presenting these random excerpts I am indebted to 
Mr. Ernest Coleridge, the editor, and Mr. William Heinemann, the publisher, 
of Anima Poete—a piece of work as admirable, I believe, as Coleridge ever 
did.—W. E. H.] 


UR quaint metaphysical opinions, in an hour of anguish, are like 
playthings by the bedside of a child deadly sick. 


* % * % * 


At Genoa the word Lzderty is engraved on the chains of the galley 
slaves and the doors of prisons. 


* * * % * 


A child scolding a flower in the words in which he had been himself 
scolded and whipped, is poetry—passion past with pleasure. 


* * * * * 


The thin scattered rain-clouds were scudding along the sky; above 
them, with a visible interspace, the crescent moon hung, and partook not 
of the motion; her own hazy light filled up the concave, as if it had 
been painted and the colours had run. 


* * * * @., 


“O Thou! whose fancies from afar are brought.” 

Hartley, looking out of my study window, fixed his eyes steadily 
and for some time on the opposite prospect and said, “ Will yon 
mountains a/ways be?” I showed him the whole magnificent prospect 
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in a looking-glass, and held it up, so that the whole was like a canopy 
or ceiling over his head, and he struggled to express himself concerning 
the difference between the thing and the image almost with convulsive 
effort. I never before saw such an abstract of thinking as a pure act 
and energy—of thinking as distinguished from thought. 


* * * * * 


Repose after agitation is like the pvol under a waterfall, which the 
waterfall has made. 


* * * * * 


“He who cannot wait for his reward has, in reality, not earned it.” 
These words I uttered in a dream, in which a lecture I was giving— 
a very profound one, as I thought—was not listened to, but I was 


quizzed, 
* * * * * 


A drizzling rain. Heavy masses of shapeless vapour upon the 
mountains (O the perpetual forms of Borrowdale!), yet it is no unbroken 
tale of dull sadness. Slanting pillars travel across the lake at long 
intervals, the vaporous mass whitens in large stains of light—on the 
lakeward ridge of that huge arm-chair of Lodore fell a gleam of softest 
light, that brought out the rich hues of the late autumn. The woody 
Castle Crag between me and Lodore is a rich flower-garden of 
colours—the brightest yellows with the deepest crimsons and the 
infinite shades of brown and green, the zjfinzte diversity of which 
blends the whole, so that the brighter colours seem to be colours upon 
a ground, not coloured things. Little woolpacks of white bright 
vapour rest on different summits and declivities. The vale is narrowed 
by the mist and cloud, yet through the wall of mist you can see 
into a bower of sunny light, in Borrowdale; the birds are singing 
in the tender rain, as if it were the rain of April, and the decaying 
foliage were flowers and blossoms. The pillar of smoke from the 
chimney rises up in the mist, and is just distinguishable from it, and 
the mountain forms in the gorge of Borrowdale consubstantiate with 
the mist and cloud, even as the pillar’d smoke—a shade deeper and a 
determinate form. 


* * * * . * 


A’ fine epitheton of man would be “Lord of fire and light.” All 
other creatures whose existence we perceive are mere alms-receivers 
of both. 


od 
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Great harm is done by bad poets in trivialising beautiful expressions 
and images and associating disgust and indifference with the technical 
forms of poetry. 

* * ” ” * 

Godwin and Holcroft went together to Underwood’s chambers, 
“Little Mr. Underwood,” said they, “we are perfectly acquainted with 
the subject of your studies, only ignorant of the particulars. What is 
the difference between a thermometer and a barometer ?” 

* * * * * 

All the objections to the opera are equally applicable to tragedy. and 
comedy without music, and all proceed on the false principle that 
theatrical representations are copies of nature, whereas they are 


imitations. 
a. * a“ * * 


To deduce instincts from obscure recollections of a pre-existing state 
—I have often thought of it. “Ey!” I have said, when I have seen 
certain tempers and actions in Hartley, “that is I in my future state.” 
So I think, oftentimes, that my children are my soul—that multitude 
and division are not [O mystery!] necessarily subversive of unity. 
I am sure that two very different meanings, if not more, lurk in the 


word One. 
ea * * * 


How beautiful a circumstance, the improvement of the flower, from 
the root up to that crown of its life and labours, that bridal-chamber 
of its beauty and its two-fold love, the nuptial and the parental—the 
womb, the cradle, and the nursery of the garden ! 

* * * * * 


Mem. always to bear in mind that profound sentence of Leibnitz, 
that men’s intellectual errors consist chiefly in denying. What they 
affirm -with feeling is, for the most part, right—if it be a real affirmatior, 
and not affirmative in form, negative in reality. 

* * * * * 

A ready command of a limited number of words is but a playing 
cat-cradle dexterously with language. 

* * * en * , 

I awake and find my beloved asleep, gaze upon her by the tapcr 
that feebly illumines the darkness, then fall asleep by her side; and 
we both awake together for good and a// in. the broad daylight of 
heaven. ‘ 

2B2 
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You mould my hopes, you fashion me within, 

And to the leading love-throb in my heart 
Through all my being, all my pulses beat. 

You lie in all my many thoughts like light, 

Like the fair light of dawn, or summer light, 

On rippling stream, or cloud-reflecting lake— 

And looking to the Heaven that beams above you, 
How do I bless the lot that made me love you! 


ak * % * ae 


The death of an immortal has been beautifully compared to an 
Indian fig, which at its full height declines its branches to the earth, 
and there takes root again. 


* a * * * 


Has every finite being (or have only some finite beings) the tempta- 
tion to become intensely and wholly conscious of its distinctness and, 
as a result, to be betrayed into the wretchedness of division? Grosser 
natures, wholly swallowed up in selfishness which does not rise to 
self-love, never even acquire that sense of distinctness, while, to others, 
love is the first step to re-union. It is a by-word that religious enthusiasm 
borders on and tends to sensuality—possibly because all our powers 
work together, and as a consequence of striding too vastly up the 
ladder of existence, a great round of the ladder is omitted, namely, love 
to some, Eine verschiedene, of our own kind. Then let Religion love, 
-else will it not only partake of, instead of being partaken by, and so 
-co-adunated with, the summit of love, but will necessarily include the 
nadir of love, that is, appetite. Hence will it tend to dissensualise its 
nature into fantastic passions, the idolatry of Paphian priestesses. 

* * * * *, 


Time, space, duration, action, active passion passive, activeness, 
passiveness, reaction, causation, affinity—here assemble all the mysteries 
known. All is known-unknown, say, rather, mere/y known. All is 
unintelligible, and yet Locke and the stupid adorers of that fe¢/sh earth- 
-Clod take all for granted. By the bye, in poetry as well as metaphysics, 
that which we first meet with in the dawn of our mind becomes ever 
after fetish, to the many at least. Blessed he who first sees the morning 
star, if not the sun, or purpling clouds his harbingers. Thence is fame 


desirable to a great man, and thence subversion of vulgar fetishes 
becomes a duty. 
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Rest, motion! O ye strange locks of intricate simplicity, who shall 
find the key? He shall throw wide open the portals of the palace of 
sensuous or symbolical truth, and the Holy of Holies will be found in 
the adyta. Rest = enjoyment and death. Motion = enjoyment and 
life. O the depth of the proverb, “ Extremes meet ”! 


* * % * 


To you there are many like me, yet to me there is none like you, 
and you are always like yourself. There are groves of night-flowers, 
yet the night-flower sees only the moon. 

* * * * ws 


The rejection of the love of glory without the admission of 
Christianity is, truly, human darkness lacking human light. 
* * * * x 


Is’t then a mystery so great, what God and the man, and the world 
is? No, but we hate to hear! Hence a mystery it remains. 
% te * Sd * 
We have been for many years at a great distance from each other, 
but that may happen with no real breach of friendship. All intervening 
nature is the continuum of two good and wise men. 


tk % * He % 


Duns Scotus affirms that the certainty of faith is the greatest 
certainty—a dark speech which is explained and proved by the 
defenders of the theoretic powers on the practical. But Aristotle 
admits that demonstrated truths are inferior in kind of certainty to the 
indemonstrable out of which the former are deduced. 

* * * ae i 

All mere passions, like spirits and apparitions, have their hour of 
cock-crow, in which they must vanish. But pure love is, therefore, no 
mere passion ; and it is a test of its being love, that no reason can be 
assigned why it should disappear. Shall we not always, in this life at 
least, remain anime dimidiate ?—must not the moral reason always 
hold out the perfecting of cach by union of both as good and lovely ? 
With reason, therefore, and conscience let love vanish, but let these 
vanish only with our being. 


* a ae * % 
Sometimes when I earnestly look at a beautiful object or landscape, 


it seems as if I were on the drink of a fruition still denied—as if Vision 
were an appetite ; even as a man would feel who, having put forth all 
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his muscular strength in an act of prosilience, is at the very moment held 
back—he leaps and yet moves not from his place. 
* * * * * 

I thought I expressed my thoughts well when I said, “ There is no 
superstition but what has a religion as its base [or radical], and religion 
is only reason, seen perspectively by a finite intellect.” | 

* * * * * 

The old law of England punishes those who dig up the bones of the 
dead for superstitious or magical purposes, that is, in order to injure 
the living. What then are they guilty of who uncover the dormitories 
of the departed, and throw their souls into hell, in order to cast odium 
ona living truth ? 

* 7” * * * 


If a man could pass through Paradise in a dream, and have a flower 
presented to him as a pledge that his soul had really been there, and if 
he found that flower in his hand when he awoke ?—Aye! and what 


then ? 
% * * * * 


To the right understanding of the most awfully concerning declaration 
of Holy Writ there has been no greater obstacle than the want of 
insight into the nature of Life—what it is and what it is not. But in 
order to this, the mind must have been raised to the contemplation of 
the /dea—the life celestial, to wit—or the distinctive essence and 
character of the Holy Spirit. Here Life is Love—communicative, 
outpouring love. /rgo, the terrestrial or the Life of Nature ever the 
shadow and opposite of the Divine is appropriative, absorbing appetence. 
But the great mistake is, that the soul cannot continue without life: 
for, if so, with what propriety can the portion of the reprobate soul be 
called Death? What if the natural life have two possible terminations 
—true Being and the falling back into the dark Will? 


* * * * * 


The sweet prattle of the chimes—counsellors pleading in the court 
of Love—then the clock, the solemn sentence of the mighty Judge— 
long pause between each pregnant, inappellable word, too deeply 
weighed to be reversed in the High-Justice-Court of Time and Fate. 
A more richly solemn sound than this eleven o’clock at Antwerp I 
never heard—dead enough to be opaque as central gold, yet clear 


enough to be the mountain air. 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 











THE TWENTY-FIRST OF OCTOBER 


N the matter of general culture and attainments, we youngsters 

] stood on pretty level ground. True, it was always happening 

that one of us would be singled out at any moment, freakishly 
and without regard to his own preferences, to wrestle with the inflec- 
tions of some idiotic language long rightly dead ; while another, from 
some fancied artistic tendency which always failed to justify itself, 
might be told off without warning to hammer out scales and exercises, 
and to bedew the senseless keys with tears of weariness or of revolt. 
But in subjects common to either sex, and held to be necessary even for 
him whose ambition soared no higher than to crack a whip in a circus- 
ring—in geography, for instance, arithmetic, or the weary doings of kings 
and queens—each would have scorned to excel. And, indeed, whatever 
our individual gifts,a general dogged determination to shirk and to 
evade kept us all at much the same dead level: a level of ignorance 
tempered by insubordination. 

Fortunately there existed a wide range of subjects, of healthier 
tone than those already enumerated, in which we were free to choose 
for ourselves, and which we would have scorned to consider education ; 
and in these we freely followed each his own particular line, often 
attaining an amount of special knowledge which struck our ignorant 
elders as simply uncanny. For Edward, the uniforms, accoutrements, 
colours and mottoes of the regiments composing the British Army had 
a special glamour. In the matter of facings he was simply faultless ; 
among chevrons, badges, medals, and stars he moved familiarly ; he 
even knew the names of most of the colonels in command ; and he 
would squander sunny hours prone on the lawn, heedless of challenge 
from bird or beast, poring over a tattered Army List. My own 
accomplishment was of another character—took, as it seemed to me, 
a wider and a more untrammelled range. Dragoons might have 
swaggered in Lincoln green, riflemen might have donned sporrans over 
tartan trews, without exciting notice or comment from me. But did 
you seek precise information as to the fauna of the American continent, 
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then you had come to the right shop. Where and why the bison 
“ wallowed”; how beaver were to be trapped and wild turkeys stalked, 
the grizzly and how to handle him, and the pretty pressing ways of the 
constrictor—in fine, the haunts and the habits of all that burrowed, 
strutted, roared, or wriggled between the Atlantic and the Pacific— 
all this knowledge I took for my province. By the others my equip- 
ment was fully recognised. Supposing a book with a bear-hunt in 
it made its way into the house, and the atmosphere was electric with 
excitement: still, it was necessary that I should first decide whether 
the slot had been properly described and properly followed up, ere the 
work could be stamped with full approval. A writer might have won 
fame throughout the civilised globe for his trappers and his realistic 
backwoods, and all went for nothing. If his pemmican were not 
properly compounded I damned his achievement, and it was heard 
of no more. 

Harold was hardly old enough to possess a special subject of his 
own. He had his instincts, indeed, and at bird’s-nesting they almost 
aimvunted to prophecy. Where we others only suspected eggs, sur- 
mised possible eggs, hinted doubtfully at eggs in the neighbourhood, 
Harold went straight for the right bush, bough, or hole as if he carried 
a divining-rod. But this faculty belonged to the class of mere gifts, 
and was not to be ranked with Edward’s lore regarding facings, and 
mine as to the habits of prairie dogs, both gained by painful study 
and extensive travel in those “realms of gold,” the Army List and 
Ballantyne. 

Selina’s subject happened, quite unaccountably, to be naval history. 
There is no laying down rules as to subjects: you just possess them— 
or rather, they possess you—and their genesis or protoplasm is rarely to 
be tracked down. Selina had never so much as seen the sea; but for 
that matter neither had I ever set foot on the American continent, the 
by-ways of which I knew so intimately. And just as if, set down 
without warning in the middle of the Rocky Mountains, I should have 
been perfectly at home, so Selina, if a genie had dropped her suddenly 
on Portsmouth Hard, could have given points to most of its frequenters. 
From the days of Blake down to the death of Nelson (she never 
condescended lower) Selina had taken spiritual part in every notable 
engagement of the British Navy; and even in the dark days when 
she had to pick up skirts and flee, chased by an ungallant De Ruyter 
or Van Tromp, she was yet cheerful in the consciousness that ere long. 
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she would be gleefully hammering the fleets of the world in the 
glorious times to follow. When that golden period arrived, Selina 
was busy indeed ; and, while loving best to stand where the splinters 
were flying thickest, she was also a careful and critical student 
of seamanship and of manceuvre. She knew the order in which the 
great line-of-battle ships moved into action, the vessels they respec- 
tively engaged, the moment when each let go its anchor, and which 
of them had a spring on its cable (while not understanding the phrase, 
she carefully noted the fact) ; and she habitually went into an engage- 
ment on the quarter-deck of the gallant ship that reserved its fire 
the longest. 

At the time of Selina’s weird seizure I was unfortunately away from 
home, on a loathsome visit to an aunt ; and my account is therefore 
feebly compounded from hearsay. It was an absence I never ceased to 
regret—scoring it up, with a sense of injury, against the aunt. There 
was a splendid uselessness about the whole performance that especially 
appealed to my artistic sense. That it should have been Selina, too, 
who should break out in: this way—Selina, who had just become a 
regular subscriber to the Young Ladies’ Journal, and who allowed 
herself to be taken out to strange teas with an air of resignation 
palpably assumed—this was a peculiar joy, and served to remind me 
that much of this dreaded convention which was creeping over us might 
be, after all, only veneer. Edward also was absent, getting licked into 
shape at school; but to him the loss was nothing. With his stern 
practical bent he wouldn’t have seen any sense in it—to recall one 
of his favourite expressions. To Harold, however, for whom the gods 
had always cherished a special tenderness, it was granted, not only to 
witness, but also, priestlike, to feed the sacred fire itself. And if at the 
time he paid the penalty exacted by the sordid unimaginative ones who 
temporarily rule the roast, he must ever after, one feels sure, have 
carried inside him some of the white gladness of the acolyte who, 
greatly privileged, has been permitted to swing a censer at the sacring 
of the very Mass. 

October was mellowing fast, and with it the year itself; full of 
tender hints, in woodland and hedgerow, of a course well-nigh com- 
pleted. From all sides that still afternoon you caught the quick 
breathing and the sob of the runner nearing his goal. Preoccupied and 
possessed, Selina had strayed down the garden and out into the pasture 
beyond, where, on a bit of rising ground that dominated the garden on 
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one side and the downs with the old coach-road on the other, she had 
cast herself down to chew the cud of fancy. There she was presently 
joined by Harold, breathless and very full of his latest grievance. 

“T asked him not to,” fie burst out. “I said if he’d only please wait 
a bit, and Edward would be back soon, and it couldn’t matter to zm, and 
the pig wouldn’t mind, and Edward ’d be pleased, and everybody ’d be 
happy. But he just said he was very sorry, but bacon didn’t wait for 
nobody. So I told him he was a regular beast and then I came away. 
And—and I b'lieve they’re doing it now!” 

“Yes, he’s a beast,” agreed Selina, absently. She had forgotten all 
about the pig-killing. Harold kicked away a freshly thrown-up mole- 
hill, and prodded down the hole with a stick. From the direction of 
Farmer Larkin’s demesne came a long-drawn note of sorrow, a thin cry 
and appeal, telling that the stout soul of a black Berkshire pig was 
already faring down the stony track to Hades. 

“D’you know what day it is?” said Selina presently, in a low voice,- 
looking far away before her. 

Harold did not appear to know, nor yet to care. He had laid open 
his mole-run for a yard or so, and was still grubbing at it absorbedly. 

“It’s Trafalgar Day,” went on Selina trancedly: “ Trafalgar Day 
and nobody cares!” 

Something in her tone told Harold that he was not behaving quite 
becomingly. He didn’t exactly know how;; still, he abandoned his 
mole-hunt for a more courteous attitude of attention. 

“ Over there,” resumed Selina—she was gazing out in the direction 
of the old high-road—“ over there the coaches used to go by. Uncle 
Thomas was telling me about it the other day. And the people used 
to watch for ’em coming, to tell the time by, and p’raps to get their 
parcels. And one morning—they wouldn’t be expecting anything 
different—one morning, first there would be the cloud of dust, as 
usual, and then the coach would come racing by, and then they would 
know! For the coach would be dressed in laurel, all laurel from stem to 
stern! and the coachman would be wearing laurel, and the guard would 
be wearing laurel ; and then they would know, then they would know!” 

Harold listened in respectful silence. He would much rather have 
been hunting the mole, who must be a mile away by this time, if he 
had his wits about him. But he had all the natural instincts of a 
gentleman ; of whom it is one of the principal marks, if not the com- 
plete definition, that he never shows signs of being bored. 
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Selina rose to her feet, and paced the turf restlessly with a short, 
quarter-deck walk. 

“Why can’t we do. anything?” she burst out presently. “ He—he 
did everything—why can’t we do anything for him?” 

“ Who did everything?” enquired Harold, meekly. It was useless 
wasting further longings on that mole. Like the dead, he travelled 
fast. 

“Why, Nelson, of course,” said Selina, shortly, still looking restlessly 
around for help or suggestion. 

“ But he’s—he’s dead, isn’t he?” asked Harold, slightly puzzled. 

“What's that got to do with it?” retorted his sister, resuming her 
caged-lion promenade. 

Harold was somewhat taken aback. In the case of the pig, for 
instance, whose last outcry had now passed into stillness, he had con- 
sidered the chapter as finally closed. Whatever innocent mirth the 
holidays might hold in store for Edward, that particular pig, at least, 
would not be a contributor. And now he was given to understand that 
the situation had not materially changed! He would to have to revise 
his ideas, it seemed. Sitting up on end, he looked towards the garden 
for assistance in the task. Thence, even as he gazed, a tiny column 
of smoke rose straight up into the still air. The gardener had been 
sweeping that afternoon, and now, an unconscious priest, was offering 
his sacrifice of autumn leaves to the calm-eyed goddess of changing 
hues and chill forebodings who was moving slowly about the land that 
golden afternoon. Harold was up and off in a moment, forgetting 
Nelson, forgetting the pig, the mole, the Larkin betrayal, and Selina’s 
strange fever of conscience. Here was fire, real fire, to play with, and 
that was even better than messing with water, or re-modelling the 
plastic surface of the earth. Of all the toys the world provides for 
right-minded persons, the original elements rank easily first. 

But Selina sat on where she was, her chin on her fists; and her 
fancies whirled and drifted here and there, in curls and eddies, along 
with the smoke she was watching. As the quick-footed dusk of the 
short October day stepped lightly over the garden, little red tongues 
of fire might be seen to leap and vanish in the smoke. Harold, anon 
staggering under armfuls of leaves, anon stoking vigorously, was dis- 
cernible only at fitful intervals. It was another sort of smoke that the 
inner eye of Selina was. looking upon—a smoke that hung in sullen 
banks round the masts and the hulls of embattled ships; a smoke 
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from beneath which came thunder and the crash and the splinter-rip, 
the shout of the boarding-party, the choking sob of the gunner stretched 
by his gun; a smoke from out of which at last she saw, as through 
a riven pall, the radiant spirit of the Victor, crowned with the coronal 
of a perfect death, leap in full assurance up into the clear ether that 
Immortals breathe. The dusk was glooming towards darkness when 
she rose and moved slowly down towards the beckoning fire: some- 
thing of the priestess in her stride, something of the devotee in the set 
purpose of her eye. 

The leaves were well alight by this time, and Harold had just added 
an old furze bush, which flamed and crackled stirringly. 

“Go ’n’ get some more sticks,” ordered Selina, “and shavings, ’n’ 
chunks of wood,’n’ anything you can find. Look here—in the kitchen- 
garden there’s a pile of old pea-sticks. Fetch as many as you can carry, 
and then go back and bring some more!” 

“But I say,—” began Harold amazedly, scarce knowing his sister, 
and with a vision of a frenzied gardener, pea-stickless and threatening 
retribution. 

“Go and fetch em quick!” shouted Selina, stamping with impatience. 

Harold ran off at once, true to the stern system of discipline in which 
he had been nurtured. But his eyes were like round O’s, and as he ran 
he talked fast to himself, in evident disorder of mind. 

The pea-sticks made a rare blaze, and the fire, no longer smoulder- 
ing sullenly, leapt up and began to assume the appearance of a genuine 
bonfire. Harold, awed into silence at first, began to jump round it with 
shouts of triumph. Selina looked on grimly, with knitted brow; she 
was not yet fully satisfied. 

“Can't you get any more sticks?” she said presently. “Go and 
hunt about. Get some old hampers and matting and things out of the 
tool-house. Smash up that old cucumber frame Edward shoved you 
into, the day we were playing scouts and Mohicans. Stop a bit! 
Hooray! I know. You come along with me.” 

Hard by there was a hot-house, Aunt Eliza’s special pride and joy, 
and even grimly approved of by the gardener. At one end, in an out- 
house adjoining, the necessary firing was stored ; and to this sacred fuel, 
of which we were strictly forbidden to touch a stick, Selina went 
straight. Harold followed obediently, prepared for any crime after 


that of the pea-sticks, but pinching himself to see if he were really 
awake. 
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“You bring some coals,” said Selina briefly, without any palaver or 
pro-and-con discussion. “ Here’s a basket ; /’// manage the faggots !” 

In a very few minutes there was little doubt about its being a 
genuine bonfire and no paltry make-shift. Selina,a Mznad now, hatless 
and tossing disordered locks, all the dross of the young lady purged out 
of her, stalked round the pyre of her own purloining, or prodded it with 
a pea-stick. And as she prodded she murmured at intervals: “I new 
there was something we could do! It isn’t much—but still it’s some- 
thing !” 

The gardener had gone home to his tea.. Aunt Eliza had driven out 
for hers a long way off, and was not expected back till quite late ; and 
this far end of the garden was not overlooked by any windows. So the 
Tribute blazed on merrily unchecked. Villagers far away, catching sight 
of the flare, muttered something about “them there young devils at their 
tricks again,” and trudged on beer-wards. Never a thought of what 
day it was: never a thought for Nelson, who preserved their honest pint- 
pots, to be paid for in honest pence, and saved them from /itres and 
decimal coinage! Nearer at hand, frightened rabbits popped up and 
vanished with a flick of white tails ; scared birds fluttered among the 
branches, or sped across the glade to quieter sleeping-quarters. But 
never a bird nor a beast gave a thought to the hero to whom they owed 
it that each year their little homes of horsehair, wool, or moss, were safe 
stablished ’neath the flap of the British flag; and that Game Laws, 
quietly permanent, made /a chasse a terror only to their betters. No one 
seemed to know, nor to care, nor to sympathise. In all the ecstasy of 
her burnt-offering and sacrifice, Selina stood alone. 

And yet—not quite alone! For, as the fire was roaring at its best, 
certain stars stepped delicately forth on the surface of the immensity 
above, and peered down doubtfully: with wonder first, then with 
interest, then with recognition, with a start of glad surprise. They at 
least knew all about it, sAey understood. Among ¢hem the Name was 
a daily familiar word: his story was a part of the music to which they 
swung, himself was their fellow and their mate and comrade. So they 
peeped, and winked, and peeped again, and called to their laggard 
brothers to come quick and see. 

* * * * * * 

“ The best of life is but intoxication” ; and Selina, who during her 
brief inebriation had lived in an ecstasy as golden as our drab existence 
affords, had to experience the inevitable bitterness of awakening sobriety, 
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when the subsidence of the flames into sullen embers coincided with 
the frenzied entrance of Aunt Eliza on the scene. It was not so much 
that she was at once and for ever disrated, broke, sent before the mast, 
and branded as one on whom no reliance could be placed, even with 
Edward safe at school, and myself under the distant vigilance of an aunt ; 
that her pocket money was stopped indefinitely, and her new Church 
Service, the pride of her last birthday, removed from her own custody 
and placed under the control of a trust. She sorrowed rather because 
she had dragged poor Harold, against his better judgment, into a most 
horrible scrape, and moreover because, when the reaction had fairly set 
in, when the exaltation had fizzled away and the young lady had crept 
timorously back to her wonted lodging, she could only see herself as 
a plain fool, unjustified, undeniable, without a shadow of excuse or 
explanation. 

As for Harold, youth and a short memory made his case less pitiful 
than it seemed to his more sensitive sister. True, he started upstairs to 
his lonely cot bellowing dismally, before him a dreary future of pains 
and penalties sufficient to last to the crack of doom. Outside his door, 
however, he tumbled over Augustus, the cat, and made capture of him ; 
and at once his mourning was changed into a song of triumph, as he 
conveyed his prize into port. For Augustus, who was ever more knave 
than fool, detested above all things going to bed with little boys, and 
the trapper who was wily enough to ensnare him had achieved some- 
thing notable. Augustus, when he realised that his fate was sealed, and 
his night’s lodging settled, wisely made the best of things, and listened, 
with a languorous air of complete comprehension, to the incoherent 
babble concerning pigs and heroes, moles and bonfires, which served 
Harold for a self-sung lullaby. Yet it may be doubted whether 
Augustus was one of those rare fellows who thoroughly understood. 

But Selina knew no more of this source of consolation than of the 
sympathy with which the stars were winking above her; and it was 
only after some sad interval of time, and on a very moist pillow, that 
she drifted into that quaint inconsequent country where you may 
meet your own pet hero strolling down the road, aud do what hair- 
brained oddities you like, and everybody understands and appreciates. 


KENNETH GRAHAME. 














THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP 


T may seem premature to discuss the future of Liberalism at a time 
| when the fortunes of the Liberal Party are at their lowest ebb. 
But nothing is final in politics. No sooner has the Government 
of a great majority settled itself at Westminster than the work of 
disintegration begins. No sooner have the constituencies delivered 
their verdict than the court is reconstituted for a new trial. The defeat 
of the Liberal Party is not merely an occasion for rejoicing among its 
opponents ; it is a cause of reflection and an opportunity to its friends. 
The future of the Liberal Party will depend now more than ever upon 
leadership. The old instincts which have brought us thus far are still 
strong in the hearts of the people, and the party which will minister to 
these with zeal and moderation, with breadth and courage, will of a 
certainty be the party of the future. 

We have in the space of fifty or sixty years passed from a state of 
despotism into freedom and self-government. In the widening of the 
bounds of liberty, in the remedy of abuses, and in the building up of 
laws and institutions on a democratic as distinct from a class basis, the 
Liberal Party has been employed in its right and characteristic work. 
We have, however, arrived at a time when actual abuses of the old sort 
have largely disappeared, when democratic ideas have come into pos- 
session, and when new calls are being made upon Parliamentary 
Government. Liberalism has reached a point where reconsideration 
of its position is essential to its future progress and the character of its 
future service. We hear much of the necessity of reorganisation and of 
changes at the headquarters of the Party. These may be desirable or 
not. But something more will have to be done than a mere mechanical 
rearrangement. The drill of the parade ground is nothing to an army 
without leadership or to warfare without a cause. If the Liberal Party 
is to be saved it will be saved not by the latest improvements in 
machinery but by the leaders determining no longer to wait slavishly 
upon signs of opinion and the clamours of sections. They have too 
long watched the weather vanes and the drift of. the clouds. It.is 
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time for them to throw aside these unheroic hesitations and take their 
own course in the light of deep and broad national requirements. 

Whether Lord Rosebery is to continue to lead the Liberal Party or 
not, his specch in the House of Lords at the opening of Parliament is 
far and away the most statesmanlike contribution to politics which has 
been made since the great disaster. To do him justice, he has never 
been enamoured of the situation to which he fell heir when he succeeded 
to the Premiership. He has an opportunity now to show whether he 
possesses the requisite strength to clear the Liberal Party from its 
entanglements. The position is difficult. But it is such positions that 
produce the strong man, if he is anywhere to be found. Nothing can 
remove the disadvantage to a Premier of not having a seat in the 
House of Commons.. But there are elements of strength in the 
Premiership of a peer. If his Party is dependent on votes he, 
personally, is not. If, as Prime Minister, his policy must ultimately 
be decided by the country, as a peer he can determine to lead and 
refuse to be driven. The members of the aristocracy in this country 
do not realise their power. They could do almost anything they 
pleased did they, as Carlyle used to say, “come down from their high 
estate” and lead the people. With greater industry and courage, and 
less of selfish isolation, they might “change the flow of the river and 
turn the tides of the sea”! 

This brings me to say that what the Liberal Party needs most at the 
moment is a strong man at its head—a man who will think more of 
great causes than of mere party consequences, who will show more of 
the massiveness and dignity of real leadership and less of dodgery and 
finesse than we have been accustomed to in high quarters in recent 
years. Statesmanship, it should never be forgotten, is not a matter of 
catching votes and of holding office, but of wise direction and honest 
speech and strong and consistent action. 

Lord Rosebery in matters of foreign policy has shown that he has a 
true estimate of England’s mission abroad. In this he understands the 
English people. Here he strikes a note which is full and resonant. It 
suggests that only experience may be needed to -produce the same 
maturity in relation to Home affairs. The House of Lords, and the 
London County Council, and the Racecourse are three of the worst 
schools in which a possible statesman could place himself, and it was in 
these that Lord Rosebery graduated. before he became Prime Minister. 
There is hope for a man who has come through such an ordeal 
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untainted and unscathed. But whether Lord Rosebery be the man of 
the future or not, this is my point: that some one is needed of more 
than common force and more than common character. 

The fact that Lord Rosebery is a peer has, as I have partly 
indicated, certain advantages beyond the consideration that he is 
personally independent of a constituency. Our countrymen love a lord 
as dearly as ever. They are prepared to listen to such a man apart 
from what he may have to say. Lord Rosebery cannot be branded as 
a self-seeker. The mere pursuit of wealth can have no attractions for 
him. His social status is assured. The ambitions of politics and of 
statesmanship alone may be supposed to determine his action. All 
this is something in a time of petty manceuvres, when politicians seem 
determined to bring statesmanship down once more to the level of a 
mere struggle for material gain. Lord Rosebery cannot be called an 
adventurer in any sense of the word. It remains to be seen whether he 
will add to these natural advantages the steady perseverance, the grasp 
and the daring necessary to leadership at the present crisis. 

Of the other men in-the front rank of the Liberal Party at the 
moment it is more difficult to speak. They are in some respects rivals 
to each other, and they are followers of Lord Rosebery. Mr. John 
Morley said on a memorable occasion, when there was some proposal to 
supplant Mr. Gladstone in the leadership, that there was no vacancy. 
There is no vacancy now. Lord Rosebery is leader, and there are 
evidences that he intends to make a strong effort to piant himself 
firmly in the position. For a time there was a doubt whether he had 
really braced himself for the task : he seemed to play with his responsi- 
bilities. _ This doubt is in process of removal. All the same, it is not 
out of place to consider the claims and the merits of the three or four 
other statesmen who are possible leaders. 

It is useless discussing now what might have happened had Sir 
William Harcourt been selected instead of Lord Rosebery. No doubt 
the years of Opposition which are before the Liberal Party in the House 
of Commons will show Sir William once more to advantage, in tact and 
dexterity, in political resource, and in all those fighting qualities in 
which he has no rival. But he is no longer young. Recent events have 
told upon him. The loss of his seat in Derby was little in itself. But 
it followed after the loss of a far greater prize which had seemed not 
only due to him but well within his grasp. Such reverses are not so 
easy to bear with nearly seventy years behind one as they are at thirty- 
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five. Prophecy is the most risky of pursuits, but it does not seem 
hazardous to say that it will be five or six years at least before there is 
need for a Liberal Premier. What that means I need not dwell upon, 
Even if Sir William could overcome the weight of years and convince 
the country of his seriousness and high purpose, there would, in all 
probability, remain that distrust of him among his colleagues which was 
mainly instrumental in the placing of Lord Rosebery over his head. I 
am not now discussing the justice or injustice of this attitude which is 
adopted by a little section in the country and by his confréres. I confess 
I do not see adequate grounds for the revolt of the one or the suspicions 
of the other. Had Sir William been as sanctimonious as most people, 
he would have been taken at his own valuation. But he has never 
taken pains to seem as good as he really is. I am mentioning these 
points to show the difficulties that lie between him and the Premiership. 
Of course it is still before him to win it, if he can. But Lord 
Rosebery has the merit which attached to M. Thiers in the early days 
of the French Republic: he divides his party the least. Moreover, he 
is young, and he is in possession. All the same, I repeat that the way 
is open for a strong man, and if Sir William is strong enough he may 
yet save the Liberal Party from its sins. But it is impossible not to 
add that with all his merits—and they are many and conspicuous—this 
is a development which it is scarce possible to anticipate. 

Three possible leaders remain to be mentioned: Mr. John Morley, 
Mr. Asquith, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The last-named 
lacks ambition. He gives the impression that there is more in him 
than has yet come to the surface. But he is wealthy, and has no 
impulse to regenerate mankind. He is not a man to rush into any 
enterprise, and struggle for the leadership. If he become leader of 
the Liberal Party, it will be because he has been sent for, and not 
because he fought for the position. This means that we must not look 
to him as the man who is to conquer the situation. 

It is on Mr. Morley that the mantle of Mr. Gladstone has fallen. 
The late Chief Secretary for Ireland has all the moral fervour of the 
veteran leader. He has his high ideals of statesmanship. He 
approaches political problems from the serious side. He has not 
yet, at least, learned the craft and the art which detracted from 
Mr. Gladstone’s greatness in his later Parliamentary life. Mr. Morley 
still prefers clearness and exactitude of statement to the vagueness 
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baffle opponents, but which often alienates friends. With him, politics 
are the means to an end, and that end the national benefit as distinct 
from an evanescent party advantage. It is true that he has hitherto 
associated himself prominently only with one question. But it is the 
greatest that is before the country, and will remain the most difficult 
and the most perplexing to English statesmanship until it is settled. 
Ireland is still the question of the future, and if, in 1886, Mr. Morley 
was appointed Chief Secretary because he was the most eminent 
exponent of the new policy, it is not inconceivable that a situation 
might arise which would in a similar manner call him to the Premier- 
ship. His difficulties in the rough-and-tumble of politics are obvious. 
He is highly strung and sensitive. His physique is not of iron. His 
position in the House of Commons is not relatively so strong as it is 
in the country. He is at the moment without a seat in Parliament, 
and such is his place in party politics that one can well imagine him 
in his retirement balancing the question whether to return to his desk 
and his books, or to resume, -in the clash and din of political warfare, 
the practical statesmanship to which he put his hand. However this 
may be, the man who is best calculated to restore Liberalism to its 
true estate, should possess the qualities which are most dominant in 
Mr. Morley’s character. We must have done with time-serving. Vote 
catching is the most contemptible device that a party leader can put 
himself to; and Mr. Morley has honourably distinguished himself by 
his refusal to take part in tactics which are in themselves discreditable, 
and in their ultimate issue disastrous to those who adopt them. 

Mr. Asquith is popular with his colleagues. They are full of respect 
and admiration for his powers. They are never weary of praising his 
grasp ef public questions, his industry, and his knowledge. Whatever 
he touches he masters. During the last Session of the late Parliament 
he had two measures on his shoulders of exceptional weight and com- 
plexity: I mean the Welsh Disestablishment Bill and the Factory Bill, 
He had every detail of each at his finger ends. His speeches show the 
same care as his departmental and legislative work. His defects, how- 
ever, to outsiders, are no less conspicuous than his merits. He is a 
lawyer and has not yet quite overcome the tendencies that a legal train- 
ing, with all its advantages, creates in the ablest of men. His speech, , 
for instance, on the Welsh Disestablishment Bill was a masterpiece of 
detail, of clear and explicit statement ; but it wanted breadth, it lacked 
the historic sense, it was as cold as it was lucid, it was lawyer-like and 
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narrow in its range. It was characteristic of the man. He has impressed 
the country with his ability. He has never touched its heart, nor fired 
its imagination. Whether he can do so is another matter. He has | 
associated himself with the Socialised Liberalism which has just wrecked 
the Liberal Party. He leans to the delusion that Socialism and 
Liberalism can be reconciled. He is of the men whose faith in Parlia- 
ment outreaches their love or their understanding of Liberty. While 
his administration of the Home Office has been firm and enlightened, 
his treatment of public questions has lacked everything that endears a 
leader to his followers, or rouses the self-reliance of his fellow country- 
men. Whether such a man by sheer intellect will conquer the 
constituencies is a grave question, and one which I should answer in the 
negative if I did not remember that Mr. Asquith is still young and 
resolutely ambitious of a name. 

The moral of all this is, that the Liberal Party will be wise if it 
take a strong stand against any section of its own-people who would 
seek artificially to disturb Lord Rosebery’s leadership. There is more 
hope in it than in any other arrangement possible in present circum- 
stances. If there is to be a change, let it be one arising out of events 
and the personal develepfhents that are certain to ensue. Leaders 
should spring from the necessities of a nation, and ought not to require 
formal nomination. When one fails or falls by the way, another should 
be ready to succeed him. It often happens that the greater the leader 
for the time being, the less favourable are the circumstances for develop- 
ing a man to take his place, should age overtake him, or other calamity 
deprive him of the power to lead. Something like this has happened in 
the case of Mr. Gladstone. His greatness has interfered with the 
opportunities of other men, and has dwarfed them in the eyes of the 
country. 

It goes without saying that the personality of a leader is of less 
consequence than his leadership. This is not the time to define 
dogmatically or specifically what the future measures of the Liberal 
Party are to be. For one thing, it is impossible to say at present what 
the Tory Party will do with the power which has been so lavishly and 
so unquestionably placed in its hands, Should the Irish question 
become acute, we may find it introducing an Irish Local Government 
Bill, and allowing it to be transformed in the House of Commons 
into a measure practically of Home Rule. We cannot forget that it 
is the Party which abolished the Corn Laws when it had been 
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returned to maintain them, that it passed a measure of Catholic 
Emancipation in the teeth of its own determination against it, or that 
it is the Party which gave Household Suffrage after it had spent 
years and years in opposing the extension of the Franchise. It is not 
impossible that history may repeat itself. In any case the leaders of a 
Party in Opposition cannot arrange what measures will be timely five 
or six years hence, any more than an editor of a daily newspaper can 
arrange his leading articles advantageously a fortnight in advance. But 
a great process of education should be going on during the time when 
no call is being made upon Liberal statesmen for practical legislation. 
What a great number of Liberals in the country will wish to know is: 
whether there is to be in the future a stiffer back than there has been in 
the past towards the clamouring and bullying which have become, in 
certain quarters, the recognised weapons of political propaganda. 
Statesmen who serve a representative Government need to be very 
careful not to spread the impression that they are at the beck and call 
of whoever shouts the loudest. It is one of the vices of Democracies 
to bring to the front types of men who live by bluster on the one hand, 
and by yielding to bluster on the other. Unless an attitude of greater 
dignity and firmness is assumed by the Liberal leaders in this relation- 
ship, they will not regain the confidence which they have momentarily 
lost. The new custom, most aggressively adopted by a body like the 
Miners’ National Federation, of sending deputations to wait on rival 
Ministers with a view of getting them to give special facilities to the 
passing of unripe and coercive measures, is one that should be resented 
as insulting to statesmen, and derogatory to political freedom. If 
political leaders were worthy of their great position, they would stamp 
the custom out by an attitude of dignified and haughty reserve. To 
enter into competition in the sordid game of yielding to menace 
is a degradation of statesmanship. The country wants to know, I 
repeat, where the Liberal leaders have resolved to stand in relation 
to this and other similar attempts to force the hands of Governments. 
They will also have to clear themselves of the class and Socialistic 
taint which they have rightly or wrongly incurred. Are we or are we 
not to have an end to the cant of Labour? It is no more decent to run 
a Parliament or a party in the interests of those who work with their 
hands than it is to use the Legislature to aggrandise landlords and make 
it easy for brewers to grow rich. We despise the company promoter 
who goes to the House of Commons and uses the M.P. after his name to 
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help him to float his doubtful enterprises. There is a sentiment in the 
most degraded borough in England, which contemns the custom of small 
property owners entering the Council in order that they may use the 
knowledge thus obtained to help them in their business. We are loud 
in our condemnation of the landlord who sits in the House of Lords and . 
seeks to sway the Legislature in favour of his estates. It is only recently 
that men have arisen amongst us who are not ashamed to declare that 
Town Councils, and Parliaments, and Boards of Guardians, and School 
Boards ought to be made the means of bolstering up trades’ unions and 
of using public money in the interests of a section of the people which 
is certainly more numerous than the classes which compelled the 
Legislature to make them rich in other days, but whose claims are 
otherwise as indecent and as corrupt. 

Finally, the Liberal leaders should make it clear where they really 
stand in respect of the doctrine of Parliamentary interference with the 
working hours of adult men, and the proposals to nationalise the industries 
of the country. Are they in favour of these proposals, or are they 
not? The proposals all hang together. The interference with hours is 
the first step towards interference with wages; and interference with 
wages means that the control of the employer is destroyed; and 
the destruction of that control means, in turn, the assumption of 
responsibility by the State. No doubt any sympathy with these 
extreme developments would be repudiated by every responsible 
statesman. But the repudiation hitherto has been half-hearted, and the 
support of the preliminary proceeding with regard to hours has been 
pronounced. A half-hearted repudiation is supposed to cover sympathy. 
The ramshackle reasoning which seeks a half-way house, and mumbles 
inanities about “dangerous trades,’ has been found out. We must 
have a clean slate in these matters. They are no part of a healthy 
and robust political system, and until Liberalism has been purged of 
them it will have no prosperity. They became engrafted upon it at 
a hugger-mugger time—a time when the Nonconformist Conscience 
was permitted to destroy Parnell and split the Irish Party into 
fragments, and when the Irishmen at Westminster could wag their 
heads at Cromwell. 


JAMES ANNAND. 





THE MUTUAL RELATIONS OF MEN AND 
WOMEN 


HE little “boom” which has been enjoyed of late years by that 
very old person the “ New Woman,” shows signs of exhaustion. 


The influence of the lady calling herself “Sarah Grand” is 
not what it was, and it is too probable that, notwithstanding her 
great cleverness, her considerable but not overwhelming humour, her 
passionate interest in certain loathsome illnesses, and her almost. 


unrivalled long-windedness—all superficially popular characteristics— 
her reputation and her vogue will continue to diminish, and that she 
will be practically forgotten early in the next century. The superfluous 
women and the yellow asters are already a little out of date, and it is 
probable that some time may elapse before they bloom freshly again. 
It is established that Englishwomen ride bicycles—just as it was 
gradually established from thirty to twenty years ago that they drove 
in hansom cabs, and for the same reason, because bicycles are con- 
venient and available—but it is also established that they ride them 
in skirts. The New Woman, who claims to be not only as good as 
a man, and a great deal better, but also the same as a man, who 
intends to exercise to the full her consequent “ rights,” is now 
subsiding into pretty general recognition as a monster, and not only 
so, but as that most melancholy thing, a monster which has gone out 
of fashion, and no longer scandalises or otherwise amuses anybody. 

Before the topic enters on a new cycle of obscurity, to be exhumed 
again as a novelty, no doubt, when most of its present agitators have 
little or no personal interest in its discussion, it is worth while to offer 
a suggestion as to the truth of the matter, and to hazard a solution of 
the apparent paradox which gives the cry of the New Woman what 
little plausibility attracts the thoughtless enthusiast, and the blameless 
advocate of equality and the rights of man, whenever the revolving 
course of fashion permits it, as to-day, or at least yesterday, to be 
conspicuously audible. 

That paradox may assume a good many more or less various 
forms, but, if carefully considered, it always comes down essentially to 
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something like this. Why is it considered extremely and unpardonably 
wrong for a woman to live in irregular reiations with men, and only 
pardonably wrong, and no worse than you might expect, for the same 
men to live in irregular relations with the same women? It is the 
commonplace of the cheap novelist, and the hasty journalist, that a 
heartless and hypocritical society nourishes and applauds the erring 
man, if it has any independent reason for doing so, and takes no notice 
of his error, while it hounds from its precincts the unfortunate girl who 
is at least no more than the equal partner in his guilt, and in many 
cases is much less to blame than he for what has taken place. Many 
people who are not New Women in the least will proffer observations 
in this sense concerning individual cases that come before their notice, 
and will develop a surprising amount of forensic ingenuity in arguing 
that where two persons commit a joint offence, each is morally and 
legally responsible for the joint act of both. But, practically speaking, 
the zeal of these worthy persons stops short at denouncing the supposed 
absurdity of their own conduct. They go on showing by their conduct 
that really and in their hearts, where a man and woman in their mutual 
relations have infringed the current code of morality, they do blame 
the woman a great deal more than the man. This being notoriously 
and incontestably the fact, it seems to be a wiser course to try and 
ascertain whether the distinction made is not in reality a just and sound 
one, than to exclaim at its monstrous unfairness and at the same time 
to go on making it. 

When it is thought worth while to argue the point, the disputant 
supporting the common sense side of the question usually bases his 
contention upon the physiological fact that a man is a man, and a 
woman a woman, and argues that it is reasonable to take different 
moral views in the one case and the other of behaviour which affects 
them differently. This is an excellent argument, and may be practically 
sufficient to dispose of the question, but as a matter of dialectics it is 
not an answer to what I have called the forensic argument of the 
other side, viz., that where the transaction is essentially common to 
two people, each is morally responsible for the acts of both, that is, 
in the particular case of an irregular connexion between a man and 
a woman, each of them is guilty, both of rather disreputable behaviour 
as regards him, and of grave moral delinquency as regards her. I think 
it possible to go further, and show that this argument, plausible and 
technical as it looks, does not really hold good, and that a more 
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careful consideration of the question will show the ordinary rule, applied 
for general purposes with great firmness and consistence by every 
civilised community, and denounced as cruelly inequitable by nearly 
every one who refers articulately to it, is a good and wise rule—or 
at all events cannot be departed from without the sacrifice of a whole 
series of institutions forming the basis of civilised life, and pronounced 
wise and good by the overwhelming majority of civilised people. 

The position is that we have a conventional rule, followed by the 
bulk of society in any—and in almost every—particular case, because 
it is the conventional rule. It is denounced as conventional and unjust, 
and with other epithets of thoughtless abuse. I reply to that denuncia- 
tion that if there had been no reason for the convention it would not 
have come into existence, and that the sensible way of deciding 
whether to join in denouncing and endeavouring to abrogate it, is to 
inquire into its history, and try to ascertain whether the causes still 
exist which originally made it a convenient rule of conduct for 
mankind. In respect of this particular convention, the historical 
inquiry would be extremely difficult, and, supposing that difficulty 
to be effectively overcome, its results would be more suitably exhibited 
in a couple of substantial volumes than within the limits of a single 
magazine article. It will be sufficient for the present purpose to 
indicate in a summary and conjectural manner, the theory which 
suggests itself to me, and seems to me, until some weakness in it 
may be demonstrated which I do not at present perceive, sufficiently 
to explain the existence and justify the deliberate continuance of the 
convention in question. 

That theory may be roughly summed up in the words “ Each sex 
its own moralist.” Every one knows that all sorts of definite collections 
of human beings devise, more or less unconsciously, and enforce, some- 
times with great rigour, codes of morality upon limited subjects which 
happen to interest the members of such collections, as such members. 
Soldiers, members of particular professions, members of particular 
trades, schoolboys, members of clubs—all these have very definite 
codes of morality not applicable to outsiders, but rigidly enforced 
upon those who are subject to them. The list might be indefinitely 
expanded, and there does not seem to be anything fantastic in the 
suggestion, that for the purpose of regulating by morality the mutual 
relations between men and women, each sex constitutes a collection of 
human beings autonomously making laws for itself, and not for the other 
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sex. Women generally, having a greater regard for virtue in this con- 
nexion than men, have made an exceedingly strict rule, with the most 
severe penalties. Men have made a comparatively easy rule, with light 
penalties. Society, consisting of respectable men and women jointly, 
judges every offender by his or her own set of rules. A man and woman, 
by living together otherwise than on the terms permitted by the existing 
morality—viz., marriage—jointly offend. The man’s offence is an 
offence against men’s morality. It may be quite unimportant, easily 
remediable, and not in any case severely punished. The woman’s 
offence is an offence against women’s morality. _ It is grave, and almost 
invariably unpardonable, and is punished by practically complete and 
permanent exclusion from the society of all decent women. The woman 
may think herself and call herself as moral and virtuous as she pleases, 
but, her offence having once been established, she is a disgraced woman, 
and must take the consequences. “ But the man,” a New Woman might 
exclaim, “ has offended against the woman’s morality as well as the 
woman, for he has done what she did and committed her offence.” This 
is not so. The woman’s morality does not apply to men, but only to 
women. Morality means a set of rules, or laws. The women’s laws do 
not say “A man shall not live with a woman to whom he is not 
married.” They do say “A woman shall not live with a man to whom 
she is not married.” They do not and they cannot say anything about 
men. Suppose two men belonged to two separate clubs, the members 
of which, from some temporary cause, were using the same premises. 
Suppose that in Club A there was a rule against playing at cards, and 
in Club B there was none, and that the two men played a game of cards 
together. It is clear that the member of A would have committed an 
offence, and the member of B would not. But Club A have got no 
power to forbid members of B to do anything. The case of men and 
women on the supposed hypothesis is closely analogous. If it be 
conceded that the standard of sexual morality is fixed by each sex for 
itself only, it follows that no member of either sex can be guilty of any 
offence against the morality of the other. One more parallel may help 
to elucidate the point. A soldier is strictly forbidden by his command- 
ing officer to walk with friends in the Park at a certain hour. A house- 
maid has express permission from her mistress to walk with a friend in 
the Park at that very hour. The soldier and the housemaid walk 
together in the Park at that hour. It may justly be said that if the 
housemaid knew of the soldier’s orders she behaved foolishly or unkindly 
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in permitting him to disobey them, but can it be suggested that she is 
to blame in anything like the same degree as the soldier? That she has 
not been guilty of disobedience to orders, as he has, is as certain as 
anything stated in words can be. 

Thus the theory, plausible enough in itself, that the code of morality 
in sexual matters applicable to the conduct of women, is that which 
the best and strongest women approve and uphold, while the corre- 
sponding code, regulating the conduct of men, is that which commends 
itself to men, puts the different treatment of male and female offenders 
against their respective codes upon a clear, intelligible, and unassailable 
basis. The offending woman is permanently disgraced, or, in the 
language of romance or reporter-dom, “hounded out of society,” as a 
man is who has cheated at cards, or been guilty of certain other offences 
against the current morality of his time; the offending man is dealt 
with very much more leniently, because, by the rules of morality 
affecting him, his offence is very much less serious. It may be asked 
why, if men, for their own part, do not take as serious a view as that 
taken by women of irregular connexions between inen and women, 
they unite with women in’ treating with extreme severity women who 
have been guilty of such conduct. A sufficient reason for their doing 
so appears, I think, on reflection. Men really do not think scxual 
irregularity so wicked as women think it. They are, as far as regards 
themselves, perfectly willing to meet socially, and to treat with complete 
respect and consideration, women, for instance, living with men to 
whom they are not married. They do not think it their business to 
condemn, and they do not on their own account condemn, women, any 
more than they condemn men who so behave. Where men draw the 
line is that they will not willingly allow their own wives, sisters, or 
female friends, to derogate from the established conventions on the 
subject, or to keep company which virtuous women generally refuse to 
keep. Every man living respectably among virtuous women desires 
that his own womankind should observe the highest moral standard 
that is actually observed, and thus a man may be quite willing himself 
to give social countenance to a woman living in an illicit connexion 
with one of his friends, while he would indignantly repudiate the 
suggestion that his wife or daughter should make the same woman’s 
acquaintance. 

It is to be observed that the men’s code of morality, though very 
different from the women’s code, and though it treats as a venial matter 
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what is an unpardonable offence against the other, is quite as definite, 
and, in a sense, quite as strict. It is not necessary to labour the point, 
but it is possible for a man, by committing certain breaches of the code 
of sexual morality affecting men, and depending for its sanction upon 
male opinion, to put himself out of the world of decent men quite as 
effectually as a woman of irregular life can exclude herself from social 
community and equality with virtuous women. 

If any one has taken the trouble to follow the nin thus far, 
they may possibly be disposed to ask why it should have come about 
that, concerning the rectitude of the same acts, the prevalent opinion of 
women should have raised a much higher standard of morality than the 
prevalent opinion of men. Is it to be suggested that women are by 
nature much more virtuous than men? And if it is, does not that fact 
by itself go a considerable way towards justifying some of the con- 
tentions of the absurd persons commonly called New Women? I am 
inclined to answer the former question in the negative. I think that 
without attributing any excess of naturally virtuous disposition to one 
sex more than to the other, it is possible to suggest a substantially 
accurate historical explanation of the difference in moral standards, and 
to show how it probably happened, as civilisation grew gradually to its 
present condition of development, that women came to apply to 
themselves, and to each other, a far stricter obligation of chastity than 
any one has ever seriously tried to apply to men. 

Does anybody really believe that monogamous marriage was the 
invention of men, or would be maintained by men as the cardinal 
institution of civilised society, if women had nothing to say in the 
matter? It appears to me infinitely more probable that it was first 
devised, and then by degrees enforced, by women, for their own 
advantage, and, moreover, that it is by women, and for their own 
advantage, that the institution is maintained at this moment. 

I apprehend it to be the prevailing opinion among those persons 
whose historical and scientific research has qualified them to speculate 
authoritatively upon the matter, that in very early times, among all 
comparatively advanced races of men, women were considered and 
treated less as free and independent individuals than as property— 
more valuable property by a great deal than horses or cattle, but still 
property. The natural result of such an idea would be that the number 
of wives a man would be entitled to have would be as many as his 
means, position, and power in the community to which he belonged 
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would enable him to acquire, maintain, and retain. No one has ever 
suggested that a man should be limited by law to the ownership of one 
horse or one cow, and in so far as women are substantially the property 
of men, there is no room for the idea of marriage as we know it. 
Wherever the practice arises of one woman being a man’s wife, and 
others who may belong to him occupying an inferior position, there 
the favoured woman, at any rate, has ceased to be a chattel, and has 
obtained recognition as a human being. It is intelligible enough that 
before monogamy was an established institution, women, being human, 
should aspire and endeavour to be treated accordingly. It is clear that 
a woman who could achieve for herself the position of sole wife obtained 
an enormous moral and material advantage, and it may well be that all 
the abilities of all the ablest women in the world were for a long period 
of time devoted to this end. The attitude of “any wife to any 
husband” during that period may be plausibly summarised in an 
address to this effect: “My father, or guardian, has thought proper to 
make me over to you, and you have thought proper to receive me, 
upon the sort of terms that are usual in such cases. My consent to the 
transaction was neither asked nor given, because it was immaterial. 
You are stronger than I, and are supported in your action by the 
existing morality and universal public opinion. You are entitled to my 
companionship and to such services as are exacted from wives. I have 
to give that companionship and those services, whether I like it or not, 
on pain of death or some treatment not materially pleasanter. So far, 
the relation between us is entirely out of my control. But I have one 
thing to give which my guardian could not sell, and you cannot buy 
from any one but me. You have made me your wife, but only I 
can make myself your cheerful, loving, and sympathetic wife. I am 
ready to do so, if you wish it, on my own terms, and not otherwise, 
and my terms are that you shall have no other wife but me.” With 
all the best and cleverest women in the world offering this bargain, 
and on the whole adhering to it with some considerable degree of 
tenacity, and their husbands being, as no doubt they were, often in 
love with them,and in the main good-natured, kindly, and honourable, 
was not the gradual and firm establishment of monogamous marriage 
the inevitable result? When a young man and young woman marry 
to-day, there is probably, to say the least, an even chance that after 
five years, or ten or twenty or thirty years, the man would be very 
glad, for one reason or another, if our law and morality permitted it, 
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and if he could afford it, to take a second wife, who would possess the 
first place in his affection and confidence, while her predecessor would 
be, politely no doubt, perhaps even affectionately, but beyond all 
possible question, deposed from the headship of the household and 
partnership with her husband, and either maintained substantially in 
the position of a superannuated housekeeper, or turned out to spend the 
rest of her life as a pensionér without employment. From such a fate 
the young woman is protected by the promises she exacts as part of 
the marriage contract, and by the general opinion of what is right 
which women have, in the process of ages, been able to establish 
throughout the civilised world. 

The institution of marriage could never, of course, have attained its 
present importance unless men, as well as women, were in favour of it. 
The motive already suggested, that of pleasing their wives, in order to 
get for themselves what they could get in no other way, namely, the 
true and hearty affection of their wives, appears to me sufficient to 
account for the establishment and maintenance of the institution, and 
when the institution was once established, the mere facts that it was 
established—and, therefore, respectable—and that practically all the 
principal people in the world owed their existence to it, and were taught 
from infancy to regard it as holy, would add to the original motive an 
infinity of good reasons, if they were wanted, why it should continue to 
be maintained. These circumstances, however, do not affect the 
soundness cf the contention here advanced, which is that monogamous 
marriage is the device of women, that it is upon women in the first 
place that it confers benefit, and that it is for and by women primarily 
that it is kept up to this day. That men also derive enormous 
advantages from it is, of course, beyond dispute, but all these 
advantages, will, I believe, be found, upon calm consideration, to be 
indirect, that is to say, they are the immediate consequence, not of 
monogamy itself, but of the advantages derived by women from 
monogamy. If men, without any loss of character or of self-esteem, 
could get from a succession of young and physically attractive wives 
the companionship, the care, and the affection that they can now get 
only from one as long as she lives, I maintain that a large proportion of 
the most virtuous and excellent men now living in this and other 
civilised countries would gladly and promptly do so. They consent 
to be limited to one wife because they cannot get that companionship, 
care, and affection at all from the women they like best on any other 
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terms. They are glad to pay the price because they cannot otherwise 
get the article. It does not at all follow that they would not get it 
cheaper if they could. 


An instructive and not inexact parallel may be drawn from certain 
controversies that have been recently conspicuous. The general agree- 


ment of virtuous women to marry only on terms of monogamy may be 
likened to the resolution of a trade-union not to accept less than a 
certain rate of wages. Men are in the position of masters from whom 
the union rate is demanded. The labour which the masters require is the 
companionship and affection of women. Good women are the union, 
and they exact the union rate. Women who will give men all or some 
part of the required companionship and affection for any consideration 
less than marriage are in a position analogous to that of “ blacklegs,” 
who will work for the masters at less than the rate prescribed by the 
union. There is no general strike because of the complete and 
permanent acceptance by all the best masters of all the terms required 
by the union. But the blacklegs exist, and it may possibly be the 
fact that their existence prevénts the union from exacting a yet higher 
rate of wages than it does. 

An analogy of this sort should not be worked too far, but there is 
one further point in the parallel too striking to be omitted. Every one 
who knows anything whatever of “labour” troubles must have been 
impressed by the extraordinarily bitter and unappeasable animosity 
entertained by workmen who will not take less than the wages demanded 
by the unions against workmen who will. The hatred is not mutual, for 
the rate-cutter, unless he is personally molested, has no particular 
hatred of the workman whose rate he cuts, but it is almost invariably 
quite strong enough to lead to murder if it were not for the police. 
Compare with this the relentless anger with which the woman who, not 
being married, to a greater or less extent replaces a wife, is regarded 
by virtuous women. It is the same sort of feeling. The unmarried 
mistress and the prostitute are “cutting the rate.” That is why they 
are remorselessly “hounded out of society,’ and will be as long as 
honest women have society .substantially under their control and are 
free to associate, or not to associate, with whom they will. 

Thus, working backwards, we have arrived at the suggested solution 
of the problem, how there has come to be, in respect of their mutual 
relations, one law for men and another for women. Women keep each 
other subject to a law of extreme severity, because it is only by a 
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general observance on their part of such a law that they can maintain 
the institution of monogamous marriage, whereby a large proportion of 
them get, each for her life, one man all to herself. Men administer to 
themselves and each other a far less cogent obligation, because they do 
not instinctively feel that they have the same direct and paramount 
interest in the maintenance of that institution, To them the man who 
does not marry his mistress is not a “blackleg.” He is merely a person 
who has paid a second-rate price for a second-rate article. The majority 
of good men prefer the best article at the longest price, and the existence 
of the less fastidious does not interfere with their getting it. Therefore, 
irregularity in a man’s dealings with women does not wholly deprive 
him of the countenance and association of the best of his fellow men. 
The single assumption that has to be made in the foregoing ratio- 
cination is that each sex makes rules in this matter for itself and not 
for the other. That cannot be proved, because a general code of morals, 
prevailing among an enormous number of persons, is in its essence 
somewhat vague and intangible, though it often works in particular 
cases clearly and definitely enough. But is it not in fact a sufficient 
key to the whole situation; if so, is it not likely to be true; and is it 
not in a high degree consonant with all that we know of the actual 
feelings, tastes, and opinions of men and women respectively ? 

What, then, is the remedy for the “injustice” of which the New 
Woman, and the unthinking moralist, alike complain? Clearly it is 
a hopeless task to string men up to an ultra-feminine view of the 
wickedness of irregularity in the matter of their relations with women, 
until you can make them feel, as their circumstances long ago made 
women feel, that they have some solid advantage to gain by being so 
particular. And for men the solid advantages that might be obtainable 
by some other arrangement of such things seems to be rather in the 
other direction. If it is impossible to make men more virtuous, it 
might conceivably be possible to make women more easy-going, and in 
that way to attain the idiot’s paradise of equality. In order to do that, 
it would be necessary to persuade the virtuous women, who now rule 
the civilised world to the extent of regulating as they will the relations 
between themselves and men, that permanent, monogamous marriage is 
an institution not worth keeping up, and that they could live equally 
useful, honest, happy, and satisfactory lives, if they consented to unite 
themselves with individual men upon less exacting terms—if, to go back 
to our trade-union parallel, they agreed to labour for less wages than 
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they now successfully demand. If they did that, female virtue would 
cease to be the invaluable commodity that it now is, and the loss of it 
would no longer incur the tremendous penalties now ruthlessly inflicted. 
The woman who got some of the advantages of marriage without being 
married would be no more an outcast from general society than the man 
who does so now is—and the great generality of women would not be 
married at all in any Christian or civilised sense of the word. Demorali- 
sation is probably a rather easier task to be deliberately undertaken 
than the contrary process, and perhaps if New Women were numerous 
enough, and attractive enough, and sufficiently ready to act up to their 
principles, they might in time mitigate the morality affecting women 
to the level of that which affects men. If, however, an individual may 
be permitted the expression of an opinion concerning the reasonably 
near future, good women are very much stronger than New Women; 
they are not at all likely to sacrifice the position they have managed to 
attain in the course of ages; and the institution of marriage, together 
with the inequality of the treatment of women and men who behave in 
a manner practically hostile to that institution, will most likely endure 
for at least as long as any time about the events of which it is worth 
while to speculate. 


A. CLERK. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE: A FORECAST 


ANDERING in the pleasant environs of Paris, or even further 

\ \) afield, upon the broad routes nationales of the Charente and 

La Beauce, it is no uncommon thing to meet on a summer 

day a little open vehicle flitting along without apparent means of 

motion, upon noiseless rubber-shod wheels, or panting forth a gentle 

warning from a square-shaped box in front. Two, and sometimes threc, 

persons are seated in it, one of whom drives by means of a handle. To 

stop or to start again requires the turn of a screw or the push of a 

pedal. Such, in its most accomplished and most graceful form, is 
the Automobile. 

To see it pass at racing speed—some of these little machines can 
spurt at twenty miles an hour—takes one’s breath away at first. The 
apparition is uncanny, leaving a sensation like that which no doubt 
impels Brittany children, on catching sight of a cyclist, to cross 
themselves (a lady cyclist, exculottce as the custom is in France, pro- 
duces a quite remarkable effect on some of these little Catholics in the 
remoter parts of the province). But those who have swallowed the cycle 
will not strain long at the Awatomodbile; and after the first decent 
show of apprehension has been disposed of, the obvious exhilaration 
and novelty of the exercise begins to exert a charm. For there is joy 
in going quickly and in doing no work, and though the eye be proof 
against surprises, the heart is not fortified against desire, and—enfin— 
it is probable that in a year or two every one will be wanting to drive 
without horses, and to scour the open country at sweet will in a vehicle 
that can match the bicycle for lightness and for speed, whilst saving the 
superfluous element of labour. In other words, there is no reason why, 
within a decade at most, we should not see considerable changes in our 
present modes of travelling. 

That such a revolution should be sprung on us ready-made is 
humiliating and rather remarkable. Locomotion is a matter on which, 
as a nation, we are inclined not a little to fancy ourselves. The railway 
sprang from our loins, and setting aside certain of our southern lines, 
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which are notorious, no country knows better how to manage it. 
Worthy to rank with the British railway is the British liner. The 
British coach was famous before both, and British carriages to this 
day are held in honour. As for the British cycle, it is pre-eminent in 
almost every market for excellence of design and manufacture. It is 
curious, therefore, that Britain should have had no hand in evolving the 


automatic vehicle, though, as we shall see, there is a reason for it; and 
it is even more curious that, failing this country, it should have been 
left for the French, who are adept rather at claiming than originating 
mechanical devices, to produce such a development, instead of the 
Americans, who have specialised one branch of it, at any rate—the 
electric tramway—to an extent undreamed of yet by other nations. 

It is small comfort to know that the earliest efforts were mainly 
British. The steam-carriages of Hancock and of Gurney were anti- 
quated and cumbrous machines, designed rather to startle the last 
generation than to exert any influence on this one. Had the matter not 
been allowed to drop, however, something might have come of it, for 
our grandfathers at one time were much exercised about mechanical 
road traction. Even a velocipede, in which the rider pushed himself 
along by kicking at the ground, was regarded as having “a real 
philosophical character, and as likely to be of the very first importance 
to certain classes of society” (Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1819). The 
following notice, picked up in a remote north-country village, shows 
that even there the infection had spread, and offers a vague suggestion 
of something more complicated and ungainly :— 


TO BE RAFFLED FOR 
On Saturday, the 9th day of November, 1822, 
A GRAND GIG, 


MADE BY JOHN JAMESON, 


Cart and Plough Maker, Knarsdale. 


He can ride upon it and carry along with him two boys or girls, each 
a chair to sit in, and one for himself. By turning the handle backwards or 
forward, and by turning the helm to the right or left, it will go. She has 
three wooden wheels, three caft metal wheels, and brass bufhes. It is a 
great curiofity to see it!!! One fhilling for one throw is paid, and book 
his name. Mr. Thomas Milburn and Mr. Jonathan Walton to be inspectors 
for the throws. The subscribers may appoint any person to throw for 
him.-—Juftice will be done. 


Printed (according to order) by J. Paitinson, Alston, 
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Watt himself patented one attempt, depending, like all the other 
important ones of his time, on steam. But with the failure of steam 
the matter seems to have dropped. The enterprising generosity of Zhe 
Engineer in offering a premium of £1,000 for the best mechanical 
carriage of British design may succeed in reviving the old interest 
now; but, whatever the outcome of it, we must admit that we are 
too late in the field to establish any kind of priority claim, or even 
to do justice to our past reputation. And yet the problems involved 
in automatic locomotion are not in themselves especially difficult 
ones. They require the combination of lightness, strength, and 
elegance, with a choice of the most suitable engine for converting 
fuel into power. The fact that English engineers have done so little 
of late years towards their solution is primarily, no doubt, due to the 
cause that automatic road vehicles, except in the form of traction 
engines and steam rollers, have been practically rendered illegal in 
this country by the Locomotives Acts, and by that bewildering tissue 
of statutory anomalies, the local authority bye-laws. That they were 
intentionally excluded is not likely, as they had hardly been thought 
of ; but since the Act is administered literally by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and since, in point of fact, several promising ventures, 
including a line of electric omnibuses which was proposing to grace the 
Hammersmith Road, have had to be given up on this account, the 
effect may be taken as the same. It is true, I believe, that one 
reckless individual has succeeded in evading the authorities, and has 
recently accomplished a journey of fifty miles over English roads, on 
an automatic dog-cart built in France. But this, so far as I know, is 
a solitary achievement, and might have ended in penalties of forty 
shillings and upwards for quite an assortment of bye-laws contra- 
vened. 

As a matter of reference a list of the principal clauses which operate 
to check automatic travelling in this country may not be without interest. 
Ten years hence they ought to appeal to the historian of curious facts. 
“T am sure they are insignificant enough,” as the great Master of 
Trinity remarked. First, there is a Locomotives Act of 1861, the 
common ancestor of all subsequent Acts, which pleads as its reason for 
existence that: “ Whereas the Use of Locomotives is likely to become 
common on Turnpike and other Roads, and whereas [certain previous] 
Acts do not contain any Provisions for regulating the use of such 
Locomotives .... be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s Most 
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Excellent Majesty, by and with the Advice and Consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, &c. . . . . as follows ” :— 


3. Every locomotive propelled by steam or any other than animal power, not 
drawing any carriage, and not exceeding in weight three tons, shall have the tires of 
the wheels thereof ot /ess than three inches in width. 

- + + * * 


11. It shall not be lawful to drive any locomotive along any turnpike, road or 
public highway at a greater speed than Zen miles an hour, or through any city, town, 
or village at a greater speed than five miles an hour; and any person acting contrary 
hereto shall for every such offence, on summary conviction thereof before two Justices, 
if he be not the owner of such locomotive, forfeit any sum not exceeding five pounds, 
and if he be the owner thereof, shall forfeit any sum not exceeding ten pounds. 

* * * * * 


And whereas by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the same shrewd consent and advice, it was deemed expedient in 1865 
that further and fuller provision should be made for the regulation of 
such Locomotives, now become common, it was enacted more precisely, 
as follows :— 


Firstly, at least three persons shall be employed to drive or conduct such 
locomotive : 


Secondly, one of such persons, while any locomotive is in motion, shall precede 
such locomotive on foot by not less than sixty* yards, and shall carry a red 
flag constantly displayed, and shall warn the riders and drivers of horses of 
the approach of such locomotives, and shall signal the driver thereof when it 
shall be necessary to stop, and shall assist horses, and carriages drawn by 
horses, passing the same : 

Fifthly, every such locomotive shall be instantly stopped, on the person preceding 
the same, or any other person with a horse, or carriage drawn by a horse, 
putting up his hand as a signal to require such locomotive to be stopped. 

- - = * * 


4. Subject and without prejudice to the regulations hereinafter authorised to be 
made by local authorities, it shall not be lawful to drive any such locomotive along 
any turnpike road or public highway at a greater speed than four miles an hour, or 
through any city, town, or village at a greater speed than ¢wo miles an hour; and any 
person acting contrary thereto shall for every such offence, on summary conviction 
thereof, forfeit any sum not exceeding ten pounds. 


Finally, by the Locomotives Amendment Act of 1878, Section 31, 
it is enacted that the Corporation of the City of London, and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and the Council of any Borough which 
has a separate quarter sessions, may make bye-laws as to the hours 





* Subsequently amended to éwenty yards. 
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during which locomotives are not to pass over turnpike roads or 
highways, and may grant annual licences to locomotives, and exact 
fines of divers magnitudes, all which are a terror to peaceful men. 

Now, it will be seen at once from the above, that whatever may be 
done in the ordinary way of driving a coach and four through Acts of 
Parliament, a coach w#thout the four, or for that matter any vehicle of 
less exalted stature—the trim Victoria, or the dainty dog-cart, even the 
whirling tricycle,* if there be absent the saving grace of animal 
propulsion—would have as much difficulty in forcing its way through 
these combined enactments as the camel of apostolic times would have 
had in negotiating a Syrian needle. So to remedy the grievance—for 
grievance it has at last become—the late President of the Local 
Government Board brought in yet another Bill, to “amend still further 


” 


the regulation, &c by annulling all that had gone before in 
respect of vehicles weighing less than two tons. This Bill was un- 
fortunately shelved in the scramble which attended the late Govern- 
ment’s exit from power, and therefore has not passed into law. But 
there are symptoms.that it will come up again on an early occasion, 
and then the obstructions to “automobling ” 


may be called—should vanish. 


—or whatever the sport 


Before dealing with the changes for which, it is legitimate to expect, 
this Bill will pave the way, some information should be given as to the 
extent to which automatic travelling is already an accomplished fact in 
France. This will be best done by setting out the results of the 
recent competitions for Automobile vehicles. Following on a couple of 
velocipedic contests in 1891, the Petzt Journal last year organised a race 
for vottures sans chevaux, over a course of seventy-eight miles, between 
Paris and Rouen. Every size and kind of vehicle were admitted, with 
certain restrictions as to cost, manageableness, and minimum rate of 
speed. The preliminary tests weeded out all but twenty-one of 
the intending competitors, and six of these failed to make the goal 
within the specified time; so that there remained fifteen to deal with, 
of which thirteen were driven by petroleum (or gasolene) motors, and 
two by steam engines using coke as fuel. No electrically-driven vehicle 
survived the test, The quickest time over the course, counting all 
stops, was five hours forty minutes, achieved by a steam-driven traction 


* Mr. A. H. Bateman’s Motor Tricycle is an actual case in point. See the Wheel 
World, March, 188:. 
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engine; but as this hardly satisfied the conditions of lightness and 
elegance required by the problem (and indeed it must have been a 
horrid sight to see this bulky body tearing up the ground in its flight), 
the preference was awarded to four petroleum-driven carriages by 
Messrs. Peugeot fi/s and Panhard et Levassor, which divided the first 
prize between them. The pace credited to these was something short 
of fourteen and a half miles an hour, which dwindled away by degrees 
to nine miles an hour, the speed attained by the second steam carriage, 
which gallantly plodded in last.* 

The contest which took place this year, in June, showed similar but, 
in some ways, more encouraging results; for although the number cf 
successful vehicles was reduced to nine out of a largely increased 
field, the conditions ,of the trial were very much more severe. The 
course was run from Paris to Bordeaux and back, a distance of nearly 
seven hundred and fifty miles, which the winning vehicles (by the same 
pair of makers as won the previous year’s record) covered in the 
remarkable time of forty-eight hours forty-eight minutes, and fifty-four 
hours thirty-six minutes respectively. This, taking the first figure, gives 
a rate of fifteen miles an hour. The race, once more, was to the 
petroleum engine, which secured the first eight places, leaving the ninth 
to a cumbrous-looking steam vehicle built for seven persons, and 
travelling at the dignified speed of eight miles an hour. It must be 
admitted, however, that the steam vehicle lost twenty-two hours in 
consequence of a breakdown, and did well to arrive at all within the 
stipulated time. 

The following is an analysis of the twenty-nine vehicles (out of 
forty-six entries) which were ready or able to present themselves 
for this contest :— 


Steam, using coal-briquettes 
Steam, using coke fuel 
Petroleum (gasolene) carriages 
Petroleum (gasolene) tricycle 
Petroleum (gasolene) bicycles 
Electric motors 





* La Nature, July 28th, August 25th, 1894. 
+ Lbid., June 15th, 1895, e¢ seg. 
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The mixture suggests something between a “caucus” race and a 
view of the road to Epsom on Derby Day ; but when it came to the 
starting point some of the less homogeneous elements were removed. 
Thus, for instance, the tricycle failed to put in an appearance. Of 
the bicycles, one did not start at all, the other was prematurely 
demolished by collision with a dog. One of the electric vehicles 
contented itself with a short promenade round the suburbs of Paris, 
not feeling equal to coping with the difficulty of re-charging its batteries 
when they ran down. The other performed a creditable but expensive 
feat by providing in advance relays of charged cells at ten different 
stations along the route. In spite of this precaution, which got over 
what has always been considered one of the main difficulties in con- 
nexion with electric vehicles, it failed to arrive at the winning-post.* In 
fact, one of the points most conclusively settled by these contests is that 
for light and rapid road work the electrically-propelled vehicle is a 
failure. Storage cells, even with vulcanite cases and of the spongiest 
build, are too heavy for the energy they provide ; in addition to which 
they are fragile and troublesome, will run for too short a time without 
re-charging, and call for a system of dynamo stations along every main 
road before they could ever come into even moderately practical use. 
It is a pity that it should be so, for they possess undoubted advantages 
on the score of simplicity and cleanliness, and are so much safer than 
the petroleum engine that one cannot help hoping they may justify 
themselves some day. Indeed, one may say that for use in towns, 
where the traffic is slow and the streets are smooth, they have already 
done so. In our dream of the future they play a prominent part as the 
natural successors of the hansom cab and the omnibus. 

Of the petroleum vehicle, which has proved itself so far incontestably 
superior to all rivals, it may be said that it owes much of its extreme 
lightness to its modesty in the matter of fuel. A few pints of gasolene 
or rectified petroleum will suffice it for five or six hours; and when 
this is gone it is easy to replenish at a cost of something like a 
halfpenny an hour. According to a foreign scientific journal, the com- 
parative weights of fuel required for petroleum, steam, and electric 
(accumulator) traction to produce one horse power for an hour are 
14 ozs. of gasolene ; 63 lbs. of coal and 40 Ibs. of water; and 250 lbs. 


* M. Jeantaud, the owner of this vehicle, has since published a pamphlet in which its 
behaviour over 600 kilometres of the course is described. 
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of cells. As the cells are not consumed, comparison in this case is 
difficult ; but it appears from information supplied by M. Jeantaud that 
his electric vehicle which entered for the concours carried 400 lbs. of 
“Fulmen” accumulators for every horse-power hour it was capable 
of giving. Its complete weight was 2} tons, and it carried six 
people. 

The petroleum carriages, fitted with small Daimler motors, similar 
to those in use for launches on the Thames, are so light that they can 
be run on rubber, and even pneumatic tyres, rendering locomotion 
luxurious, and reducing wear and tear toa minimum. This in itself is 
not unimportant, for the petroleum engine is apt to vibrate, and, besides, 
the gasolene fuel it employs is different from ordinary petroleum, being 
a light-flashing oil or spirit which is capable of igniting at — 10 degrees 
centigrade. This property has the advantage of making the engine 
sensitive and easy to start; but it is distinctly a dangerous one, and 
precautions would have to be taken before such machines were allowed 
to become common in the streets of great cities. Oil engines, too, have 
other objectionable traits, which need not be mentioned here, but which 
would tend to confine their sphere of usefulness to the broad high road. 
Once there, however, and free from the interference of bumpkin officialism 
and offended bye-laws, there is no limit to what they may accomplish. 
The pushing commercial traveller, the busy farmer, the doctor, the 
overseer, and the country parson may all find in them a rapid and 
convenient means of locomotion. For some, indeed, it may be too 
rapid. Our country classes do not rush blindly into the blessings that 
Providence—or competition—puts before them. With a strong con- 
servative reaction about, this phase is likely to be specially prominent, 
and for all that one can tell the “sense of the country ” may be tempted 
to place automatic traction under its anathema. In which case the 
Automobile will have to wait, so far as the country parson and the 
farmer are concerned, for the next swing of the pendulum. The bag- 
man is likely to be less nice about scruples of the kind. He will move 
with the age, if his interest is served, and do other unholy things. 
Besides, in respect of his occupation he may rank as a professional man, 
and as time goes on professional men will have more and more to 


economise on the physical side of life, if they would meet the increased 
strain and worry that is being thrown upon the mental side. 


For we say that repose has fled 
For ever the course of the river of Time, 
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and whatever man can do to free his eyes from the sights that offend 
them, his ears.from the noises that rend them, his energies from the 
shocks which expend them, assuredly will have to be done. Any who 
for their sins are doomed to ride much on metropolitan railways will 
appreciate to the full the importance of locomotion as a factor in daily 
life. To be whirled along in a crowded train, with a zoetropic effect of 
brick walls flashing past and telegraph wires dipping, or swayed on an 
omnibus through the roar of London streets—those streets that Daudet 
found so silent, poor man, after Paris—is purgatory to the weary brain 
striving unconsciously, pathetically, to adapt itself to conditions for 
which it was never intended. 


With the Awtomobile in general use, how much of all this would 
be altered? The electric tramway would glide noiselessly along all 


main arteries of the city, not hooting with horns as it does at Havre, 
but giving melodious warning of its approach, and dealing with that 
endless stream of human traffic which makes one, looking over London 
at night, feel as if the sea were sounding in one’s ears. All the jar, the 
rattle, the patter of the hoofs would be gone from it, gone with a 
hundred other things that one would gladly miss. Reft of its smoke 
and sulphurous fumes, the “ District” railway, along with several other 
“undergrounds,” now in course of promotion, will enter upon a useful 
and hallowed career. The hansom cab—what has it to offer in com- 
parison with an automatic rival? A horse that shies and bolts, or drops 
dead lame, or drags its miserable limbs along and hangs its sorry head. 
A horse that on wet days goes staggering down the slimy streets, or lies, 
a piteous spectacle, struggling and kicking on the ground. A horse 
that is lashed, and jagged, and galled into hatred of life, if sense 
remains to it, by an alien and inhuman master. Are we too brutalised 
to mind these things? The brain takes note of them unconsciously, and 
in the end we pay, just as we do for the wood-laid pavement chipped 
and destroyed by those ever-clattering hoofs. A daily paper sings a 
threnody over the threatened decay of the horse :—* For many genera- 
tions,” it says, ‘the horse has held the place of honour as the noblest of 
quadrupeds, and the best friend of man. He has been immortalised 
once for all in the frieze of the Parthenon, and Art has ever since taken 
him for one of its most attractive subjects. Since ever man and horse 
came together the former has ridden upon the back of the latter to 
deeds of love and war. As for the poets, what would they have done 
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without it?” And so on, ending less magniloquently with an appeal 
for the British traditions of 


A ride in the morning grey 
On the back of a bounding steed. 


It is difficult to see what connexion there is between riding a bounding 
steed and slaving it to death between a pair of hansom shafts. Lovers 
of the horse should rather welcome its enfranchisement, and ten years 
hence, or perhaps twenty (as ills die slowly), they may see it. Then 
there will be no more sickening sights in our streets, and no more 
slime to cause them. Light rubber tyres will pass and leave no scar 
upon the fair-laid asphalte. If London seemed to Daudet a silent city, 
what will it seem in those days? A city of the dead ! 

And the country too; what changes may it witness! I have hinted 
at the busy traveller threading the mazes of outlying parishes, with 
his pack beside him, and penetrating beyond the reach of railways. 
In this and many other ways, a need for improved communication will 
help to push the movement forward. But wide as the openings are 
for business, for purposes of pleasure they are ninety-nine times wider. 
If proof be needed, we have it in the recent rain of bicycles. To many 
of those who have gone with the craze, or were in before it started, 
bicycling is primarily a means of physical exercise. The sedentary 
and the dyspeptic find in it a welcome relaxation from stiffened limbs 
and jaded appetites. But all the world is not dyspeptic, and all the 
world does not crave for exercise. Many of those who bicycle must 
loathe the exertion connected with it. Sir Benjamin Richardson says 
that it induces the worst effects of alcohol. And even discounting those 
who bicycle for their bodies’ sake, and those who bicycle fur fashion, 
there must be left a very large number who do so because it is a simple, 
practical way of seeing the country while yet avoiding railways, and 
because it affords a motion (I speak of good Beeston or. Dunlop tyres) 
which is rapid, comfortable, and exhilarating. If these advantages 
could be equally well secured without an expenditure of energy, many 
persons would be able to avail themselves of them who at present do 
not ; and many who do, because they can get nothing better, would be 
likely to make the exchange. 

I am not suggesting that all who can afford to bicycle could also 
afford to invest in automatic carriages. The question of cost is one 
that must be left alone at present. Time and popularity are the 
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great cheapeners of all things; and until they have had time to 
operate, it is impossible to say how far down the scale of graduated 
incomes the Automobile will make its way. At present, we are told, 
the cost of a vehicle in France is from £180 to £250—a price pro- 
hibitive to the average man; but competition may be expected to 
bring this down to a more reasonable figure, and until it does so 
men will have to hire. That the Awtomobdile will follow on the 
bicycle may practically be regarded as certain. Everything has been 
leading up to it. The bicyclist has opened up new roads and brought 
about improvements in our old ones. He has partially revived already 
the old-fashioned country inn, which on the decline of the coaching 
days had almost ceased to exist. He has created the taste for road- 
travelling, and he has succeeded in awakening amongst the “higher 
circles” a spirit of emulation that none could have foretold. It is 
from the said “higher circles” that the new movement will have to 
spring. Bicycling may be an original sensation, but fatigue cometh 
in the morning; and I doubt if any sensation could justify fatigue 
for long. <A witty sketch in Punch suggests the coster’s “moke” 
as the next step downwards in aristocratic crazes, and represents a 
fashionable crowd striving to maintain their balance, each as near 
the tail of a hired donkey as possible. In rational succession, the 
Automobile stands a better chance. It offers hope to those whose 
dignity or size debarred them this season from joining in the 
giddy throng of cyclists, and will appeal to others who were not 
debarred, but should have been. That, and the fact that many of 
the “Battersea brigade” will test this autumn for the first time the 
pleasures of road-travelling, render it probable that here we shall find 
the starting-point of reform in locomotion. Make it a fashion, and the 
rest will follow. 

I named ten years as the time within which we might see the 
railways given up to business traffic and persons in a hurry: the 
country dotted with airy vehicles flying along on roads that continental 
nations might be proud of; the “posting” system revived with all its 
ancient glamour, only the ostler vanished, in whose place one summons 
the engineer. Electric trams and electric cabs shall have worked 
wonders in our cities, which now will be clean and sweet instead ot 
foul and muddy. As traffic becomes gentler, rates will diminish. 
Heads will no longer throb with disagreeable sights and sounds. The 
busy man will be able to think as he drifts along on wheels of softest 
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motion ; not agitated by thoughts of the wretched beast in front, nor 
distraught by noises round him. Modern life will have lost a few of its 
worst terrors. 

I named ten years as the time within which all this mzght happen ; 
but a nation which sees a religious revival in a mere political revulsion 
is not a thing to be reckoned with lightly, or in a spirit of confident 
prophecy. When it wz// come is quite another matter. But that it is 
part of the scheme of general progress, and in the direct line of civilisa- 
tion, I make no doubt. It seems to be now so near that we may almost 
regard it as a link between the present and that ideal future when life 
shall consist of sitting in a chair and pressing buttons. 


HARRY C. MARILLIER. 





THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL CRICKET 
MATCH 


EKAU, the one-eyed, fumbled with his hand among the thatch 

} where the roof met the wall-plate and drew therefrom a solid 
roll of tobacco-twist, four inches long, not niggardly, but with the 

air of one who recklessly throws all his worldly goods at the feet 
of his guests. “Tobacco for you!” he shouted. It was a regal gift, for 
the tobacco famine was at its height, and this was fine mountain 
tobacco from Fiji, and none of your rotten, worm-eaten, sun-dried 
stuff from the “ku. There was enthusiasm in the cry of “ Malo” 
that rewarded him, for Fekau was not one to weigh the scraps of 
kava presented by each evening guest on his arrival, and to dole 


out their equivalent in musty tobacco at the ruling prices at the 
German store. It was like Fekau, the guests murmured, as they 
hunted for banana leaves under the floor mats and rolled their 
cigarettes. It was like Fekau, and they resolved to come again while 
the famine lasted. 


The first brew had loosened their tongue-strings ; the bowl was 
pushed away; Fekau cheerily shouted to his daughter to pound the 
wet kava fibres in which virtue still remained. A cloud of smoke rose 
and wreathed about the suspended Jamp in little grey twists and coils, 
and the characters of absent friends were weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. It was Tuesday ; the police court had sat; Peter and 
Mele had met the just reward of their flagrant disregard of social 
convention ; Jona, the Wesleyan minister, had been fined for preaching 
to a congregation of less than six. There were, in truth, ten women 
and a boy, but cf these five had grandfathers belonging to another 
village, as had been easily proved in court by the Free Church 
prosecutors. ‘The law of the Six is a good law,” said Fekau ; “few 
Wesleyans can escape it. Wesele is a good magistrate, for he listens 
to no defence, and interprets the law strongly, as was intended. 
What news from the old town, Lasike?” Lasike lived behind the 
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Consulate, and did odd jobs for the English Vice-Consul ; consequently 
he was a high authority on foreign affairs. 


“The Consul sent me to fetch the mail-bag from the steamer. I 
saw him break the seal. There were many letters, Government letters, 
and the Consul frowned when he opened them. Once he said ‘ gottam,” 
that was when he opened a letter on blue paper with money figures 
on it. But there is news, great news. An English man-of-war is 
coming!” He paused to feel the tingle in his spine at the effect 
of this disturbing statement delivered with so studied an indifference. 

“What is it coming for?” asked Fekau, after a pause. “Truly 
there is nothing hid from Misi Watikini. In his sermon last Sunday 
he said: ‘I smell a man-of-war!—a man-of-war of that Government 
that steals land. I smell a High Commissioner.’ ” 

“ But I asked the Consul that,” said Lasike. “ The Commissioner 
is not coming ; perhaps this ship is sent before to prepare his way.” 

“The men-of-war of Britain never come here for nothing,” said 
Paula sententiously ; “but J like them, for I let them my horses for 
two dollars each a day—only Captain Koli would not pay me, for 
he feil off and said it was the saddle; the good ones fall off and 
say nothing. But Finau rejoices more than me because of the cricket. 
How now, Finau? Will you challenge the officers to cricket ?” 

“T will challenge them and beat them, as we have beaten every 
English man-of-war till now ; and after we have beaten them at 
cricket we will beat them in the sports—at running and the tug-of- 
war—for what foreigner can contend with us Tongans and prevail ?” 

“Tt is true,” said they all with conviction. “Let Finau send the 
challenge, and let the team be chosen. The land is small, and lies 
low, but the people have a lofty spirit; and though we be weak in 
numbers, yet in cricket we are strong. Who will you choose, Finau ?” 

“T have thought of it. I will have Tomase and Jone Fifita to 
bowl, for none bowl swifter than they, and the bluejackets do not wear 
pads on their legs. I shall keep the wicket, and Maupa will backstop, 
for the balls do not hurt him. Then Haunga will be point, and catch 
the foreigners out, and for bats we shall have Aliki, and Talau, and 
Fotu, and Tuboulahi, and Finau Fiji (that is, of course, if he be allowed 
to come out of gaol for the purpose), and Palu--—” 

“But Palu is covered with leprous sores !” 

“They will have to bear with him because of his batting. Then 
we will have Abisalomi and s 
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“But the foreigners will not permit more than eleven.” 

“True; I had forgotten. They will not, though it is great foolish- 
ness. When country fights country, every man capable of bearing 
arms fights for his land; when town plays town with us, each side 
brings all its manhood into the field ; so victory is to the stronger. 
Besides, it is fairer, for what one side lacks in skill and prowess, it 
may make up in the numbers of its fighting men; and on the ship 
there must be four hundred. Why do they not all go to the cricket— 
stokers, midshipmen, and all!—as with us, instead of choosing eleven 
champions? Is it fear, or is it foolishness ? ” 

“The foreigners do not understand good cricket,” said Joe the 
sailor, who was made keeper of the spirits-room at the Parliament 
because strong drink was known to disagree with him. “I have seen 
them playing in Sydney, poking their bats in the way of the balls as 
though they were setting traps for kanathe fish, not striking out boldly 
as a man should. Such a one will stand a whole day dropping the 
ball at his feet, and though there be but eleven players on a side, a 
match may last for two or even three days.” 

“ Seuke! Then the law there must permit it. In a land where 
the people eat flour and food encased in a tin, perhaps no evil befalls ; 
but if we did thus in this land of Tonga, who would be left to hoe 
the yams and feed the children? Were it not for the law there would 
be constant famine in the land because of this foreign game of cricket. 
The Government has saved us by the cricket law.” 

“Yes, but though the match be not on a Tuesday or Thursday, 
we can obtain the leave of the Prime Minister, if it is to contend with 
a man-of-war. Let Finau send the challenge.” 

Old Friday, the pilot, carried the challenge. Custom had come to 
prescribe a form for the message he had delivered to every English 
man-of-war which had dropped anchor there these twenty years past. 
He spent his life in gazing to windward for the tops and the smudge of 
smoke on the horizon that so seldom came. Seeing them now, he fired 
a toy cannon and ran up the Tongan flag as a signal to those on shore ; 
then he waited till the ship was in the churn of the tide, with an 
angry-looking reef patch under each bow, until he put off to meet 
her and went on board. He gravely saluted the quartermaster, the 
officer of the watch, and the captain, and embraced the ship’s company 
in a comprehensive smile. “Good morning, sir. All right ; me come 
aboard ; port a little” (this to the man at the wheel). “Very glad you 
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have come. Tongamen like British ship. You play cricket? All 
right! Tongamen play you.” 

The wardroom had heard of the Tongans’ prowess in cricket, and 
that a match and a beating have come to be looked upon as the 
inevitable fate of every English ship of war. Therefore a council 
assembled in the wardroom, and gloom sat on every brow. 

“As far as I can make out,” said Loder, the first lieutenant, “we 
must have six bluejackets, unless the old pay can be persuaded to bat 
for us. That means that these johnnies will give us a thrashing.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said the doctor confidently. “If I have not 
gone off hopelessly, I will string some runs together for you. What 
sort of bowling is it?” No one knew, but tradition told that it was 
deadly. 

“Thank the Lord, then, that we got those pads!” said Cameron, 
“JT never could bat when people are bowling at my legs.” 

“You can’t bat much under any circumstances, old man,” remarked a 
candid friend. “Anyway the pay must play, or take the consequences.” 
Now, the paymaster had, so he said, been a noted cricketer in his 
youth, but time and an increasing dignity in his contour had induced 
a disposition to rest upon his dusty laurels. No! Nothing would 
induce him, he said, to pound up and down in the sun. There were 
boys enough in the ship to defend her honour. The doctor had warned 
him that running in the sun would mean apoplexy—no, not this doctor, 
of course: he was a duffer—but his real medical adviser. The doctor,. 
appealed to by the rest, remarked contemptuously that if the pay had 
a little more exercise and a little less to eat and drink, he might keep. 
his doom at arm’s length for a few years more. 

“But if we get some one to run for you, you wretched old pay,” ’ 
said Macnaghten, “ you can stand at the wicket and knock the balls 
about while we pile up the runs. Besides, they’re going to stand us a 
dinner or something ; old Friday told me so, and I'll be shot if you 
shall come near the place if you don’t play.” 

“A cricket dinner!” said the paymaster with infinite scorn, “how 
ill you'll all be to-morrow!” But he showed signs of relenting. 

“Well, we can’t decently refuse the challenge, whether Hawkins 
bats or not. Somebody tell Friday we'll play them to-morrow.” 

Cooper, the Customs officer, gave tiem disturbing information. It 
appeared that the college square had been chosen, and that there were 


enough cocoanut palms in it to furnish a valuable crop of copra. 
Vol. XIIL—No. 77 2E 
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“Pitch?” he said. ‘“ Well, there ain’t much of a pitch. They pitch 
the wicket out in the middle. Oh, the trees? They don’t bother 
their heads about them. The fields stand about among them, and 
allow for the ball hitting one. No, there’s no other ground. The 
Malaekula is worse, and the King won't lend his compound.” 

There certainly was “not much of a pitch,” as the visitors found. 
It was surrounded by a parallelogram of thatched houses, the quarters 
of the college lads, while the college house closed the end towards 
the road. The ground had been recently reclaimed from the bush, and 
certain tall palms had been left standing for ornament. A few Tongan 
youths were lounging about in the shade of the houses, uncinctured, as 
is permitted to people on their own premises when not expecting 
guests. Loder looked at his watch. “It’s a quarter past eleven, and 
not one of these beggars is on the ground. Do they always treat 
one like this?” Cooper said that the King’s cousin was to play, and 
the elevery were probably drinking kava with him. 

At half-past eleven some of the spectators turned up, including a 
policeman before whom the band of uncinctured melted away, for even 
in moments of relaxation policemen have an eye to promotion, and the 
fine for neglecting the cincture in a public place is one dollar. Then a 
youth in unbuttoned uniform ran up breathless, but took no notice 
of the expectant Englishmen. He dashed into one of the huts, 
reappeared with a big drum, which he balanced on his shoulders, and 
ran off at top speed, followed by a few friends who wanted to bang at 
the skin of the drum with their knuckles. Thereupon Loder broke 
loose :—“ We'll give them five minutes more, and then we'll go back 
to the ship. I don’t care if it is their little savage way to keep their 
visitors waiting ; I’m going to teach them manners.” 

Afar off there was a sound of martial music; it gained in volume; 
little brazen gusts of sound blended with the rhythmic pulsations of 
the big drum. Clearer it grew, and louder, till suddenly from behind 
the screen of houses there burst the college band, shoeless, indeed, but 
clad in. irreproachable white uniforms. They marched across the 
ground, followed by a crowd of sympathisers, and halted, still playing, 
in the shade of an undergraduate’s hut. The growing crowd looked 
expectantly towards the college gates. “Koen / (Lo! they come),” it 
éried; There was a pounding of unshod hoofs, and amid a cloud of 
dust a wild troop of ragged horsemen dashed through the gate at a 
canter, an irregular cavalry, armed with bats and stumps, bridleless, 
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saddleless, girthless. They disappeared behind the huts, to re-emerge 
without their horses, walking free, with the port of heroes going to 
battle with victory in their hands. 

The King’s cousin was a young gentleman of six feet two, eighteen 
years old, and a little fleshy for his age and stature. Being still at 
college, he divided with the English principal the authority over the 
undergraduates, and being inexperienced in obedience, he had tacitly 
assumed a joint dictatorship with Finau over the team, in which he held 
a place in virtue rather of his rank than of his skill. “Late? No,” he 
said to Cooper, the interpreter. “The chiefs of the man-of-war are 
before their time. Finau is our captain, but I will toss.” He won the 
toss and put the visitors in, the captain respectfully confirming his 
decision. Then he posted the men, going point himself and leaving 
Finau and Josiah to bowl. It was then noticed that there were thirteen 
men in the field. “It is true,” said his Highness, indignantly. ‘“ Why 
have so many come, and where is Palu?” 

“We thought that the foreigners would fain not play with Palu, 
being afflicted.” ‘ on 

“ Sewke! Shall we suffer defeat for such a cause? The foreigners 
have a liking for the afflicted. The doctor of the last ship even sought 
out Palu above all others. Call him here, and let Enele, and Niua, and 
Peter take themselves off. Eh, Finau ?” 

Loder and Macnaghten went to the wicket. Carter, the chief 
engineer, was presented to his colleague, Joe, the hater of strong 
liquors. The creases were marked, and the wickets pitched. The 
fields played catch with a green cocoanut. “Why don’t we begin?” 
asked Loder. “One man not come,” said Joe, whom five years before 
the mast in a whaler had made an accomplished linguist. “ Besides, 
no ball. Boy run fetch ’im.” Loder said things that indicated a 
ruffled temper, and would have offended further had not a ball at this 
moment shot out of the crowd and rolled across the pitch. 

“Where is this fellow Palu?” Koent! The crowd parted and a 
man walked hesitatingly up to the wickets. He was like the others in 
dress and build, but with a difference. Palu had no face. Lupus— 
more horrible though less deadly than leprosy—had fretted his features 
till they had melted into one seared plane. And yet with every trait 
of humanity blotted and sponged from his visage—with the machinery 
of his organs exposed naked and unshrinking—his body stood erect and 
strong, a man among them all. The Englishmen looked once at him: 

2E2 
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and gasped. One of the bluejackets stared fascinated with loosened 
jaw, and ejaculated, “ My gawd, is ’e going to play?” 

“Palu, come and bowl.” ‘“ Pelay/” cried the afflicted, and he 
delivered his first ball. There was no doubt about his bowling: it 
was fast, clean, and well-pitched, but the ground treated it villainously. 
The little hillocks and depressions, ringing hard like metal, caught the 
oall and played tricks with it, impossible for any batsman to foresee. 
At his third delivery Loder resolved to make his own head his chief 
object of defence. The balls all rose at least six feet, and the wickets 
could take care of themselves. After Palu’s over, Finau took the ball. 
The entire field was concentrated in the slips and behind the wicket. 
Finau’s bowling was terrific, and, pitching on smoother ground, the 
balls were not so erratic. In one respect the Tongans’ fielding was 
beautiful. They ran like hares, and they threw from any distance 
without making a mistake, but their bungling and fumbling in picking 
up was generally a compensation. Macnaghten began to gain con- 
fidence, and punished Finau’s bowling in a way that surprised the 
bowler. He was scoring heavily, too, off Palu, the faceless, and there 
was palpable agitation in the councils of the home team, until there 
came a check. One of Palu’s balls touched Macnaghten on the 
shoulder, and dropped into the hands of the wicket keeper, who 
immediately appealed to Joe, the umpire. “ M/dte!/” pronounced Joe, 
with decision. Macnaghten, still rubbing the injured place, prepared to 
receive the next ball. 

“You're out, dead!” said the King’s cousin. “Who says so?” 
“The umpire.” And his Highness indicated the hater of strong drinks. 
“O, bosh!” said Macnaghten, “he don’t know the rules.” Palu 
chucked the ball to point, who sent a catch to square-leg, who sent a 
catch to mid-wicket, and the game flagged. “Hit your shoulder, 
didn’t it?” cried Loder. 

“Yes; I can show the umpire johnny the mark, if he likes. He 
don’t know the rules.” 

“Here, Cooper!” shouted Loder. ‘Come and explain to these 
fellows that a man can’t be caught off his shoulder.” But the King’s 
cousin was cbdurate. He said pointedly: “ In Tonga we never dispute 
the umpire”; and continued to send up catches to the fields. Joe was 
unable to review his decision. Even if the ball did hit the foreigner’s 
shoulder, still he was out for many reasons. So Macnaghten had to go, 
and the steam of curses that set the air simmering above the group of 
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liberty men threatened to estrange the relations of the contending 
teams. : 

The visitors insisted upon a change of umpires, and Joe took his 
enforced retirement from office with resignation. He wanted to smoke, 
and the lust for tobacco had grown so strong within him during the 
last few overs that it had ended by warping his better judgment. 
Carter followed, and was caught. The paymaster, in whom the hopes 
of the visitors were centred, took his place. He said he would run for 
himself for a bit, and then, when he was blown, Carter should run for 
him. He was a steady bat, and soon got even with Palu’s bowling. 
The runs began to mount. The King’s cousin told the captain that a 
change was wanted, and took the ball himself. His delivery was 
peculiar. He rushed at the wicket as if impelled by a vast reserve of 
pent-up energy, but suddenly checked himself as if he had thought 
better of it, and bowled slows, like a Nasmyth hammer set to crack 
egg-shells. His slows were quite innocent, and they met their fate. 
The paymaster was in form, and punished them cruelly. He drove the 
fourth ball forward straight-at the bowler, an easy catch for a tall man. 
It took his Highness unawares on the left side of the head with a hard, 
wooden sound, heard all over the field. 

“O, I’m awfully sorry. Cooper, tell him how sorry I am.” 

The Prince looked surprised, and stooped for the ball, rubbing his 
head hard the while. “ Pélé,” he said, and went on with the bowling. 

“Jim,” said a wag among the bluejackets, “let me ’ave a shy like 
that at your ’ead, and see ’ow youll feel.” “Gawd!” said Jim 
expressively. But retribution was at hand. Whether the order was 
silently given to the field at large to bring down the paymaster in his 
stride, or it was the purest accident, I am not concerned to discuss ; but 
certain it is that while he was running out a close three a ball came in 
hard from long leg, and buried itself beneath his midriff with a soft 
thud. He fell without a word. “The fat one is dead,” said the 
Tongans, crowding in; yet it was not his life that had been taken, but 
his wind. When the poor pay was at last got on his legs it was felt 
that his batting was over, and, after a feeble attempt to stand up again 
to the bowling, he resigned, and his place was taken by the Doctor. 

“With bowling like this,” the Doctor had observed to the petty officer 
scoring, “there is only one way to play. Don’t be over-cautious; hit 
freely and run up the score.” His first ball came from Finau. The 
Doctor made a terrific swipe at it, and it took his off stump. There 
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was laughter, and when he walked back with dignity to the scoring 
hut, a petty officer said to one of the bluejackets: “ You will observe 
that with bowling like this there is only one way to play.” 

The visitors had now come to their tail of bluejackets, who went to 
the wicket in bare feet, without pads. When they were hit, on the shins 
or elsewhere, they did not seem to mind, and this delighted the Tongans 
so much that the bowling became wilder than ever. Their lives, if short, 
were merry. They swiped at everything ; the balls clashed among the 
cocoanut stems and the Tongans chased them from tree to tree in fits of 
laughter ; but the end soon came, when Loder carried out his bat for 
thirty-three out of a total of seventy-one. 

He lost no time in getting his men into the field. He gave the 
ball to Matthews, the bluejacket, and took the other end himself. 
Philemon, the new umpire, a college tutor of erudition and the Radical 
member for the town, was not inclined to bow to the superior knowledge 
of the foreigners in their own game, and gave everything “ not out.” 
Finau and Palu, the afflicted, were the batsmen. Matthews bowled two 
wides and then he spoke out to the umpire. “Look ’ere,” he said. “ You 
te!l that feller to take himself to leeward of me when I’m bowling. See? 
He makes me bowl wides: that’s what he does.” Andhe illustrated his 
wishes by pinching his nostrils. 

Thereafter things went more smoothly ; the bowling was straight, 
and the batting cautious. The fielding was a trial, until the visitors had 
learned to allow for the rebounds off cocoanut trees. The balls shot off 
at right angles, and where the Tongans would wait till they had decided 
upon their final resting place, an Englishman dashed off leatherhunting 
in the wrong direction. And now Palu, the afflicted, began to hit out. 
His muscles, clothed so loathsomely, at any rate were sound; he had 
felt his way with the bowling, and he now stepped out and made a 
splendid hit that: almost cleared the trees. But not quite. Long-on 
ran to meet it as it fell, but it didn’t fall. Other fields joined him, 
feverishly trainping the dead cocoanut leaves in their vain search. 
Meanwhile the Tongans were running. Loder knew what had become 
of the ball, and shouted “ lost ball,” but the batsmen took no notice. 
They had run seven, and the Tongan umpire explained in dumb show 
that they would go on running till the ball was found; that it was 
lodged among the leaves at the top of one of the great palm trees. He 
made gestures as of a monkey swarming up a pole, and a bluejacket, 
grasping the situation, planted his bare feet against the wrinkled shaft, 
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and swarmed up as he had seen the natives do. At last he grasped 
the lowest frond and hoisted himself among the great leaves, fumbling 
for the ball. He found it wedged in the trough of a leaf-stem, and 
pitched it from his high seat at a venture. It chanced that Finau and 
Palu were running their nineteenth run, and the ball, falling near the 
crease, rolled idly against the stumps and toppled off a bail. There 
was no doubt about it: Palu, the afflicted, was run out for eighteen, and 
the laugh was turned against the fongans. 

With the fall of the afflicted, the damp pall that had oppressed the 
spirits of the visitors was suddenly lifted. Philemon, the umpire, 
indeed, made a show of resigning his post to his disfigured countryman, 
actuated either by calculating generalship or by pure weariness of 
office ; but Loder no sooner learned from Cooper the negotiations that 
were on foot, than he emphatically interposed and obliged Philemon to 
leave Palu in retirement. He had reason to regret it. Thenceforward 
the bowling began to prosper. The lives of the batsmen were short, if 
merry. They wasted no time in defending their wickets: they were 
there to get runs, and they.knew but one way of getting them, which 
was to step boldly out of their grounds and swipe at everything. By 
threes and fours the score mounted apace, but at regular intervals there 
came a ball that surprised batsman and bowler alike. Glancing from 
the side of one of the hillocks which studded the pitch, it shot past the 
whizzing bat straight into the hands of Black, the wicket-keeper, who 
had stumped his man and appealed, or ever the batsman had recovered 
his balance from the mighty stroke with which he had smitten the air. 
To the mind of the Tongan stumping savours of foul play. In Tongan 
cricket the wicket-keeper is an ornamental personage who encourages 
the field by his cries, but does not risk the breakage of his fingers or 
his features by attempting to stop balls too swift to be followed by 
mortal eye. Therefore, as the umpires doomed man after man to 
premature extinction, there were murmurs among the home team, 
which were not spoken too low for the patriotic Philemon to hear. 

The crowd was growing rapidly, for the news had spread that the 
victory, upon which the nation had counted, was insecure. As each 
wicket fell the triumphant shouts of the bluejackets goaded the crowd 
of Tongans to break their habitual silence. As the score mounted, the 
crowd swayed in a simmer of excitement. Not a ball passed without 
vociferous comment. To the English “Well bowled,” came the 
answering shout of “J/a/o/” whether the bat touched the leather or 
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not. Nine wickets were down, and the Tongans had to get eight 
to tie and nine to win; for by consent it was to be a one-innings 
match. 

Joni Bulusi, who had survived the downfall of five of his country- 
men, faced little Pauliasi, the police court shorthand writer, whose first 
over it was. The Doctor was bowling slows from one end, while 
Loder, still untiring, bowled steadily from the other. The fields closed 
in a little for Pauliasi, and the Doctor took a minute or two in settling 
the exact position. Then, in the tension of the moment, the Doctor 
bowled a wide, and the second engineer, who was umpire, called it. 
“Koe Vale!” (fool) said his Highness; “why did he say wide till 
he was asked? JHe will lose them the match.” The bluejackets 
seemed to share the Prince’s opinion, for they said “ Fool!” too—with 
a prefix. Then Pauliasi pulled a ball to mid-wicket, and snatched 
a run from the jaws of death, the Doctor fumbling the ball as it 
came in to him. There was no vice in the Doctor’s balls, and Joni 
knew it. He stepped out boldly, and drove one right into the wall of 
the college for three. The Doctor bit his lips, and prepared to send 
his last two slows to little Pauliasi, who missed them both. 

There was a gasp of relief from the field when Loder took the ball, 
and the Doctor tried to explain to Black how it all happened. Joni 
blocked the first two balls, and snicked the third away among the huts 
for one. The fourth he sent right into the hands of long-on, but 
stole a run nevertheless. It was now one to tie and two to win, and 
the weaker brethren of the ship abandoned hope, but Loder set his 
teeth and delivered the last ball of the over. Joni strode out 
confidently as was his wont, whirled his bat, and—missed. Like 
lightning Black whisked off his bails and appealed, and a great shout 
of triumph rose from the field; but Joni stepped back jauntily into 
his ground, and calmly prepared for the next ball. Philemon never 
winked an eyelid. It was his hour of trial, but there was no outward 
sign of the struggle between duty and patriotism, truth and falsehood, 
that should have been raging within him. Perhaps—who knows ?— 
there was no struggle, and he plunged into this iniquity of forethought 
and intent. How truly has it been said that patriotism is a survival 
of Savagery! This Philemon was a self-respecting and God-fearing 
Tongan, cultured as befits a Moulder of Youth, and pious as is seemly 
in a supporter of the persecuted Wesleyans; yet even he, tried in 
the fire of temptation, was found wanting. ‘“ How’s that?” said Loder, 
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in a tone of menace. Philemon paused for a moment on the brink 
before taking his header into the flood of falsehood. “ How’s that?” 
repeated Loder. “Not out,” said Philemon faintly, taking the plunge. 

“Not out? Stuff and nonsense! You must be joking,” said Loder. 
“The man was three yards out of his ground.” Philemon began to 
gain confidence. “ Moui!” he cried, “he still lives.” ‘“ Look here,” 
cried Loder to the field, “this coffee-coloured idiot gives the man 
‘not out.’ It’s a damned swindle, of course; but what are we to do? 
After all, he is the umpire.” 

There was a chorus of incredulity from the field, who had left their 
posts on their way to the scoring table. The navigating licutenant, 
who had red hair and a wakeful temper, strode to Philemon, and stood 
over him with clenched fists. “You lying black son of a gun, what the 
devil do you mean by it?” he spluttered, with clenched fists. “ Not 
out,” said Philemon, doggedly. The stout paymaster said that he was 
damned. “But look here, you fellows; of course he’s lying, but still 
he is umpire, and we can’t dispute him. Cooper, do explain the thing 
to the King’s cousin. He must have seen the man was out from 
where he was sitting.” His Highness was understood to say that in 
Tonga they never disputed the umpire. 

There was a council of war that lasted for fully five minutes. The 
majority of the team were in favour of leaving the ground, but calmer 
reason prevailed, and the Englishmen agreed, under protest, to continue 
the match, on the condition that Philemon should withdraw, which he 


did very readily, for he had been long without tobacco. The very next 
ball sealed the fate of the match. Macnaghten, the new bowler, savage 
and nervous, gave Pauliasi his opportunity, and the ball was hit for two. 

A yell of triumph from the Tongans rent the air, and the band, 
having some time before arranged the sheets on their music-stands, 


blared out “Sce the Conquering Hero Comes” to a deep bass of 
English curses. His Highness met the team on their way from the 
wickets as one who carries his triumph without bearing ill-will. “ Tell 


’ 


*them,” he said to Cooper magnanimously, “that they piayed very 


well, and that of all the foreigners who have played us they have 
come nearest to winning.” 

Loder, when this was translated to him, was struck speechless with 
the difficulty of choosing a crushing retort. ‘Of all the infernal cheek,” 
he began, when Palu, the man without a face, burst from the crowd with 


violent gesticulations and bursts of inarticulate vowels from his roofless 
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mouth. “And, look here, Cooper,” the lieutenant went on, “ tell them 
I won’t be set upon by this filthy leper.” 

But Cooper was listening to an altercation between Palu and the 
King’s cousin, who was overwhelming the afflicted man with injuries. 
“Palu says,” the interpreter explained, “that Joni was out. He saw 
it, and he has spoken to Philemon about cheating, and Philemon 
admits it.” 

“ And what says the King’s cousin ?” 

“Oh! he is very angry, and tells him to shut up.” 

“ The leper is the only honest man in the country,” said Macnaghten ; 
“tell him I should like to shake hands with him.” 

Thus it was that the Great International Struggle was indecisive, 
and that the historians of both nations will claim the victory. Other 
English elevens may go and court defeat at the hands of the Invin- 
cibles, but, if they do, they will not find Palu, the traitor, among 
their adversaries, for Palu, the afflicted, never played again. 


BASIL THOMSON. 





“THE FLEET IN BEING” 


“EN years ago the question “ What is a Fleet in Being?” would 
‘| probably have provoked the counter-question, “Is this a 
conundrum?” To-day we at least know that there is such a 
thing, or rather let us, for fear of dangerous and hasty concession, say 
that its existence is asserted. What, then, is it? How does it act? 
The phrase does not explain itself. A “Fleet in Being” does not 
mean only a fleet not yet actually destroyed ; a mere collection of ships 
which cannot keep the sea. The Russian squadron at Cronstadt in the 
Crimean War was not “in being.” At least we may presume it was 
not, since there was surely no necessity to invent a new term to 
describe a fleet which was cowed and useless. Again, it is not a flect 
which is able to meet the enemy on equal terms. No new term 
was needed in this case cither. “The Fleet in Being” must be 
something between the two, neither insufficient nor sufficient for an 
immediate stand-up fight. It must occupy a position, difficult indeed 
to realise, between in existence but in less than “being” and in 
existence and in more than “being.” If the courteous reader thinks 
this sounds like nonsense, I implore him to judge me with charity. 
There is danger for “the plain man” who intrudes into the questions 
of the schools. About this one there is an air of kinship with 
the famous problem whether ten thousand angels can be supposed to 
be able to dance on the point of a needle. There is something 
scholastic about it—of the scholasticism, I mean, of Janotus de 
Bragmardo. 

Yet this is no mere question of the schools. It has reference to the 
use of a Navy, which is a very practical matter indeed ; and before we 
give currency to vague doctrines introduced under cover of imposing 
terms, it is advisable to insist on clear definition. The demand is not 
superfluous, for when we go to the orthodox doctors we get not one 
definition but several, or what is less confusing, but even more barren, 
a mere assertion that there is a definition to be got. One of the 
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difficulties in the way of dealing with this doctrine is that it is for 
ever changing its shape. In the July number of the Quarterly it 
is said that the “Fleet in Being,” though “not a term of art,’ does 
yet express “forcibly and picturesquely a fundamental principle of 
naval strategy, it sums up the teaching of ages of naval history, and 
it does so in plain language which a plain man can understand, though 
strategical pedantry may pronounce it to be wanting in precision.” 
A strategical pedant is the last species of fool a plain man would 
wish to be. The sophist who lectured Hannibal on the art of war 
was the father of all such. But, unfortunately, what the phrase does 
not do is just to convey its meaning at once to the plain man. The 
Quarterly seems to be of that opinion itself, for it goes on to interpret 
its plain language into words which are presumably meant to be still 
plainer. “ He,” it says, “who contemplates a military enterprise of any 
moment across the sea must first secure freedom of transit for his 
troops. Todo this he must either defeat, mask, or keep at a distance 
any hostile naval force which is strong enough if left to itself to interfere 
with his movements.” This is true, but it would be even plainer 
to say that an attacking force must be able to defeat the defenders 
of the country assailed, though when the truth is put in this way it has 
a visible resemblance to a truism. The Quarterly goes on to expound 
in language which dimly reminds us of the Athanasian creed: “This 
is the true doctrine of the ‘Fleet in Being ’—which is a fleet strategically 
at large, not itself in assured command of the sea, but strong enough to 
deny that command to its adversary by strategical and tactical dis- 
positions adapted to the circumstances of the case.” If it were not for 
the vulgar indecency of the action it would be easy to make a sequence 
out of this, the damnatory clauses to be put in after the word, “ which.” 
But parody proves nothing and, moreover, could not make it any clearer 
to us that what this sentence really means is, that in war the opposing 
forces may be so balanced that neither side can fairly smash the other. 
If this is all there is in the “Fleet in Being,” it seems unnecessary to 
invent a new terminology for the mere purpose of restating so old a 
truth. 

There is more in the doctrine, and it was necessary to insist on 
truths which it is at any rate an attempt to express. As to the 
necessity, it will be obvious to all who will Jook at, for instance, the 
correspondence of Sir William Napier and his old fellow soldier in 
the Peninsula, Sir James Shaw Kennedy. Here are two military 
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gentlemen of great experience: the first a man of genius, and the 
second a thoughtful man of high ability, who are found discussing 
the defence of this country as if it were a matter with which the 
Navy has nothing to do. Napier may have been unconsciously 
influenced by his dislike of the Toryism and violent anti-French 
feeling of the naval men of his time, which comes out so oddly in 
his expression of regret that Hoste did not go into a better service 
than our Navy. Yet he was a thinker, and it is at first sight strange 
that he did not see—what is so obvious to so many of us who are 
not worthy to be named with him—that to rely on shore defences 
is to give up the water, over which our commerce goes out and returns, 
to the enemy. And this was no mere eccentricity in Napier and 
Kennedy. The Duke of Wellington spoke as they did, and so did 
Palmerston. In his early “days Pitt had reasoned with the same 
disregard of obvious truth. Sir Charles Pasley in his once famous 
Military Policy and Institution of the British Empire, was near 
equally blind. All this mistaken speculation was being interpreted 
into action. We were in some danger of relying for our defence on 
forts, and on the Volunteers, a force which has done much direct good 
to the country, and has had indirectly a wholesome influence on the 
Army, but is quite useless for the purpose of defending the most vital 
of our interests. The fault does not rest wholly with the politicians, 
the soldiers, and the public. The Navy sinned by omission if not by 
commission. It thought, but it kept its thoughts to itself; it acted, 
but never explained why or how. There was not cnly no naval 
Napier, but no naval Lloyd, who also, by the way—“ profound ” writer as 
he was—discussed the defence of the country, in his Miltary Rhapsody, 
as if it was no business of the Flect’s. Admiral Ekins wrote of naval 
war as if it were all a matter of battles fortuitously produced. So 
did White in his Researches, and Matthews and Schomberg and James. 
It is not wonderful that only one was listened to, when only one spoke. 
If the country thought that naval battles came by accident, that it 
was a toss-up what would happen on the sea, that the Navy might 
be on the other side of the Line when an invasion was preparing, 
the reason was at least partly this: that nobody had ever told it better. 
The practical harm actually done was trifling, but there was danger. 
It was necessary to come back to the facts, and this work was well 
taken in hand by Admiral Colomb, when he applied himself to 
demonstrating to Englishmen that an Empire scattered all over the 
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sea is dependent on, and must be defended by, the Navy: that this is 
the Navy’s work, and can be done by no other force. 

If this were all, it would be enough to approve—and to take care 
that the country was not allowed to forget how necessary it is to 
provide a sufficient fleet to do the work. But in the course of the 
discussion the “Fleet in Being” has come into existence—that is to 
say, the phrase has—and the work in hand is to find out what it 
means. This, I repeat, is by no means easy. The definition given by 
the Quarterly describes it as a fleet so strong that it is free to move, 
cannot be at once overpowered by the enemy, and is therefore able 
to disturb any considerable military enterprise against the country it 
is to defend. It seems to be generally agreed that it is only the fleet 
whose duty it is to prevent an invasion which is describable as “in 
being.” I do not well see why; but if the phrase is convenient, this 
is no great matter. A more serious objection is that the term is 
superfluous. A fleet ordered to prevent invasion, and able to do so, 
seems not to differ in any essential from a sufficient fleet. The 
fact is that this represents rather what the “Fleet in Being” has 
become, after much discussion with some, than what it was, or in the 
opinion of others still is. When we turn to Admiral Colomb’s Naval 


Warfare, p. 122, we find it written: “But ‘a fleet in being,’ even 
though it was discredited, inferior, and shut up behind unbuoyed sand- 
banks, was such a power in observation as to paralyse the action of 


an apparently victorious fleet either against ‘sea or shore.’” This refers 
to Torrington’s fleet after Beachy Head, and I can attach no meaning 
to it except this: that as long as a fleet is actually above water, it 
can prevent an enemy whom it is afraid to face in battle from 
effecting anything against sea or shore. This, surely, is an astounding 
proposition. If Admiral Colomb, who to be sure has since notably 
modified his words, if not his opinions, is right, nothing can be done in 
Naval Warfare against an enemy who has warships to constitute “a 
power in observation.” In that case Napoleon’s powers in observation 
at Antwerp, Brest, Toulon, Genoa, and Venice ought to have been able 
to paralyse the British Navy from 1806 to 1815: yet there is a 
consensus of evidence that they did not. Another definition is supplied 
by the Army and Navy Gazette (17th August), as follows :—“In other 
words,” the writer is interpreting the Quarterly, which had first to 
interpret itself, “a ‘Fleet in Being’ operates chiefly as a deterrent by 
threats. It can strike a blow, but its weakness causes its commander to 
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retain that power until the need calls for its exercise. In any case it 
must be a potential force. A fleet blockaded or masked is no longer a 
‘Fleet in Being’ ..-.. It (viz. the ‘Fleet in Being’) exercises the 
influence of an army intact operating on the flank, and threatening 


the communications of an invader whose operations are endangered or 
paralysed, and the longer such an army can exercise its menace and 
refuse to be brought to action, the sounder is the generalship of its 
leader.” 

The Army and Navy Gazette, which also, by the way, has toned 
down its doctrine, at least presents us with ‘something which the plain 
man can grasp, and on which it is possible to argue. I could wish it 
had gone a little further, and had stated explicitly whether there is or 
is not some trustworthy means by which its weaker fleet—(by the way 
it seems to be settled that you must be weaker to be “in being ”)—can 
avoid being forced to battle, and yet remain so “potential” that it 
can “paralyse” an enemy’s movements. Everything, surely, depends 
on this. If there are no such trustworthy means then the weaker 
“Fleet in Being” can be forced to battle, and on the ordinary calcu- 
lation of chances stands to be beaten. If there are, then it does not 
appear reasonable in naval officers to ask so persistently as they do for 
more ships. Why ask to be five to three to the enemy when an inferior 
force can do so great a thing as paralyse him? Why send superior 
fleets abroad to undergo the cruel doom of paralysis on a distant, 
unfriendly, and perhaps even lee shore? Economy and safety may 
at last kiss on the beneficent bosom of this doctrine. It is strange 
that the Peace Society has not long since given its enthusiastic 
adherence to the “ Fleet in Being.” 

All through the arguments of the believers in this kind of fleet it is 
tacitly taken for granted that there are some trustworthy means of 
avoiding battle, and yet paralysing the enemy. I do not assert that 
there are not. I only say I have never seen any satisfactory proof that 
there are, and have seen examples which seem to demonstrate the 
contrary. The illustrations chosen by those who defend it are far from 
convincing. The defeat of the Armada, and that of Persano’s fleet at 
Lissa, are constantly quoted. Much is made of the blockade of Parma’s 
transports by Justinus of Nassau. But Justinus of Nassau penned up 
Parma’s vessels because he had a fighting fleet to do it with, and the 
Prince’s boats were meant merely to carry soldiers to Medina Sidonia 
when he arrived. The Armada was beaten because it was inferior. 
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Many of the ships were only transports. The regular warships were 
clumsy, ill-supplied with bad artillery, and worse manned. The English 
ships were more numerous, better gunned, quicker, better manned, 
better led. They could avoid boarding, which the Spaniards sought for. 
They could wound from a distance more effectually than their enemy 
could. In short, they were stronger in fact, though not in show, and 
therefore won. Persano’s defeat is only the same story. He was 
himself one of those men who can raise the devil, but cannot hold him 
tight—a not uncommon type. His fleet was in the state of mind 
describable as “not knowing what to do next.” It lay in a helpless 
line while the Austrians rushed through it, and then staggered off 
badly punished. Much is made of the failure of the allied French and 
Spanish Fleets to effect anything considerable against us in the 
American War of 1779-83. But the French Government was bankrupt, 
and shrank from the expense of invading England. It hoped to reduce 
us by attacking our Colonies and helping the rebels. Therefore no 
attempt at invasion was made. The allied fleets were unhealthy, the 
Spaniards very inefficient, the officers of the two nations were on bad 
terms, and both were in the bonds of pedantic principles of war which 
made effectual fighting impossible. Here also the weaker failed because 
of their weakness. Is it necessary to pull on great boots of terminology 
to kick at such open doors as the propositions that the strong can beat 
the weak, or that unarmed transports cannot safely leave port when a 
fighting fleet is waiting for them outside? What the partisans of the 
“ Fleet in Being” have got to prove is, that there are some means—not 
dependent on accident, or on the presence in the hostile ranks of cause 
of weakness, due to moral, material, or intellectual conditions—which 
enable a naval force, so far weaker that it prefers to avoid battle, to 
escape being forced to action, and at the same time to “paralyse” its 
opponent. They do not do enough when they say, as they do: “Oh, 
of course you cannot prevent ‘cross raiding.” An enemy may slip in 
an expedition here and there, but it must necessarily be small, and it 
will be subject to be cut off.” How is it to be cut off, except by 
offensive action on the part of the “Fleet in Being,” which means that 
the enemy, who, it is conceded, is superior, will be waiting, ready and 
eager for battle? In this not inconceivable case it is idle to talk of the 
paralysing influence of a fleet in flank. A great deal is surely taken 
for granted when it is supposed that the invader must detach a large 
part of his fighting line to land the expedition, or even that any part so 
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detached must necessarily be absent when the “ Fleet in Being” does 
actually come down. Yet this is continually taken for granted. 
Moreover, it is not to be safely assumed that the raiding expedition will 
be so very small, or that it will not strike upon something of the utmost 
importance to the country attacked. On the contrary, the expedition 
may be quite strong enough to do enormous damage at a very tender 
place. 

A favourite case with the partisans of the “Fleet in Being,” and 
rightly enough, for it is a strong one, is Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt. 
They point out that he did indeed succeed in landing, but that his 
squadron was destroyed, and his army finally compelled to surrender. 
Now, undoubtedly, if the Egyptian expedition were not the mere 
gambling venture of a great and unscrupulous gamester, in whom there 
was always a vein of “lucid madness,” then it is one of the four or five 
colossal miscalculations which the extreme admirers of Napoleon have 
to explain away without injury to his intellect—if they can. It is at 
least a tenable proposition that the campaign of Egypt tells less against 
his brains than his morals, 6f which the last English defender worth 
answering was buried in the grave of Sir William Napier. But we 
ought at least not to forget that when he was once ashore in Egypt he 
was ina prison where he could do little harm to us. We were very 
sorry for our neighbour, the Sultan, and for the gallant Mamelukes ; we 
felt that the French must be got out sooner or later ; but after all, it 
was only our neighbour’s house that was on fire, and it was not in the 
immediate proximity of any property of ours. Let us suppose, as we 
well can without absurdity, that Napoleon had sailed from Brest, 
and for Ireland.* When we remember how little Colpoys, with the 
badly organised blockade of the time, did to stop Hoche, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that Napoleon might have landed. It may be 
allowed that our fleet would have closed in at once. It may be 
conceded that it won a Battle of Bantry Bay as completely victorious as 
Aboukir. Yet there Napoleon would have been; and when we 
remember the career of Humbert with his mere handful, it is not 
difficult to conceive of the harm that might well have been done by 





* I am aware that Napoleon did decline to head an expedition to Ireland on the express 
ground that the strength of the English Navy made the venture too dangerous. But his argu- 
ments told equally against the invasion of Egypt, which he did undertake and carry through. 
The fact, perhaps, is that the lucid madman in Napoleon was tempted by the wild hope of 
establishing another Empire of Alexander, far away from Paris, and that his reasons for not 
going to Ireland were excuses in disguise. 
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an infinitely greater than he at the head of a far stronger force. What 
a concentration of our squadrons to shut in the French and prevent 
more from coming! What a subordination of the movements of our 
naval forces in all quarters to this one vital duty! What a pouring 
over of troops from England, and what torrents of blood—much of it 
probably shed by us in defeat—before Ireland could be reconquered ! 
Nor is it well to overlook the ,blow to our prestige abroad and the 
shock to our nerves at home. A raid may inflict a deep and crippling 
if not a mortal wound. It is not a danger to be pooh-poohed. Naval 
officers do seem to me to go very near taking up the airy position of 
the Irish barrister. His client cried out: “For God’s sake don’t say 
that or they will hang me”; to which he answered: “ Let them, me dear 
man, and we will make them pay for ut.” But the client employed the 
barrister to save him from being hanged. We want the Navy to secufe 
us against considerable military enterprises: not only to give us a 
reasonable guarantee that they can only be conducted at a risk (as if 
risky operations had not often succeeded in war!) and deprived of final 
success (as if victory were not often horribly costly !). 

The object then is to prevent considerable military enterprises—call 
them raids or whatever you like—altogether. The question is how 
this is to be done. I cannot see what kind of argumentative fix a man 
puts himself in who accepts the first and refuses to accept the second 
of these two following propositions :-— 


(a) No enemy can invade hostile territory over-sea while there is in 
existence, and within striking distance of him, a naval force 
capable of giving him battle on the water on equal terms, until 
he has fairly beaten it. 

(4) A naval force which is so far inferior to its enemy as to be 
unwilling to give battle can still prevent that enemy from 
“operating against territory” without allowing itself to be 
forced to fight. 


There seems to me to be as much difference between these two 
propositions as between “enough will do” and “less is enough.” The 
truth of the first is self-evident. The second requires to be proved. 
For my own part I believe it incapable of proof, and that there is 
extreme danger for any country, and more especially for this, in 
taking it for granted. The superior fleet, as I will endeavour to show, 
must at all times have, if it acts with spirit, the means of putting the 
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inferior in the dilemma of éither giving battle or allowing itself to stand 
by idly while its country is attacked. 

It is very necessary to look closely at the analogy, which is some- 
times asserted to exist, between a fleet and an army, between the 
operations of war on land and at sea. They have no doubt much in 
common, but they also differ widely, and that not only in the accidents. 
An army is a serpent, and goes on its belly. The camel has been often 
enough called the ship of the desert, and it would be equally accurate 
to say that the ship is the camel of the sea. It carries its own supply 
of water, and feeds on its hump. A fleet, then, which is but a collection 
of ships, has no such cause to be careful of its communications as an 
army. This makes a vast difference between the offensive powers of 
the two. The fleet has no equal need for slow-moving convoys 
straggling over miles of country, and liable to attack at every point. 
Nor need it scatter itself, in order to be able to live on the country. 
It carries its supplies with it. Again, the sea does not afford the 
strong positions of land warfare. A general may so place his army 
that it cannot be forced, and-may yet forbid an enemy to march past, 
except at the risk of seeing his food cut off, or his rear overpowered, 
while the centre and van are cooped up in narrow valleys, or on a 
mere strip of firm ground between marshes. Even on dry land, this 
can only be done where the invader has no means of attacking some- 
thing, other than his adversary’s camp, which must be defended. The 
conditions can never fully be reproduced at sea. A fleet can pass 
another lying in a fortified harbour and attack beyond it, without fear 
of starvation, and with the certainty that its enemy can only come 
out to fight a battle, which it is the interest of the superior force to 
provoke. Attack, too, be it remembered, may take the form of 
planting yourself on a great trade route, and destroying commerce by 
a light inshore squadron and cruisers, while the fighting line is kept 
in hand for battle. How could the “Fleet in Being” stop this by 
merely keeping itself intact on the enemy’s flank? How cculd it 
forbid this enemy to bring a score of big steamers crowded with 
soldiers along with him, except by giving battle to superior forces? 
It has at least no right to calculate on being able to do so, although 
no doubt the infinitely varying conditions of war do present unforeseen 
openings to those who can use them. But we have no right to calculate 
on the unforeseen. 


The examples taken by naval writers from warfare on land are 
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often exceedingiy ill-chosen. Admiral Colomb, for example, selects 
Wellington’s retreat to Torres Vedras as a parallel case to Torrington’s 
proposed retreat to the Gunfleet, but there is no similarity in the cases. 
Wellington desolated Portugal as he fell back. He wished to leave 
it a desert, that Massena might starve in it. There was nothing the 
French Marshal could attack which Wellington must defend, and could 
only protect by issuing from his lines. In the meantime, Massena had 
to look for relief to lumbering convoys of waggons, moving a few miles 
a day through difficult country, and harassed at every step by Trant’s 
bands, by Portuguese troops, by the Lusitanian Legion, and by Spanish 
guerrilleros. A foreign Admiral to whom we had resigned the com- 
mand of the sea by retiring to the Gunfleet, would be in no such 
position. He would be on a main track of trade, to begin with; 
while a single battleship, to which we could oppose no equivalent, 
with half a dozen commerce destroyers, could break up the trade of 
any other. We must defend those routes, and to do it we must have 
a force which has no occasion to shrink from battle. When Admiral 
Colomb talks of the effect the “ Fleet in Being” will have on the mind 
of an enemy, he gets into the region of prophecy, where argument is 
useless. Our enemy may be Medina Sidonia, Tourville, d’Orvilliers, or 
Don Luis de Cérdova. If that is certain, much may be risked. It 
is, however, an error on the right side to suppose that he may be 
Santa Cruz, Suffren, Michael de Ruyter, Tegetthoff, or Farragut: with 
whom it is safer to risk as little as possible. 

There are countries which can afford to let the trade go, but 
England is not one of them. She must protect it, and can only do so 
by being able to fight. Common sense says that she ought to be able 
to do this at call with a reasonable chance of success: which means 
that her fleet must not be so weak as to have cause to shrink from 
‘battle. No doubt there may be occasions on which it is well to 
wabstain from fighting. We could leave the garrison in Egypt to its own 
resources, or let the West Indian Islands go,—for a time,—rather than 
run an appreciable risk of defeat at sea, which would make things worse. 
But we cannot leave the coast of Great Britain to its own resources, nor 
let the “four seas” go for a day, and we can only be sure of always 
defending them by being always ready to fight. 

Why, then, in the name of all that is wonderful, are naval officers 
found supporting the astounding doctrine that you can obtain the 
results of successful battle—to wit, the paralysis of the enemy--with an 
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inferior force, which has good reason to abstain from fighting ? It is sc 
unlike their usual tone. As a rule their cry is for more ships, and their 
arguments go to show that without a good margin of strength you can 
do nothing effectual. Their timidity of language is at times apt to cause 
one the surprise of young Mr. Osbaldistone in the Justice’s room: when 
he noted the striking contrast between the obvious size, strength, and 
ferocity of Mr. Campbell-—otherwise Rob Roy—and the extreme meek- 
ness of his language. The defence which the “Fleet in Being” has found 
among them can only be accounted for in this way. There had gct upa 
sort of way of talking of the possibility that 100,000 enemies might slip 
over in the smal! hours, and murder us all in our beds, while the British 
Fleet was still intact. Starting from this gigantic begging of the 
question, people went on to argue that since the Navy was not a safe 
protection, it was better to spend money on forts and Volunteers ashore 
than on ships. The naval officers had, very properly, to recall them 
from this heresy. In doing so they have fallen on the side to which 
they leaned, and have taken to saying (some of them), in the mistaken 
notion that they were driving in the value of ships, that an inferior 
force can still defend by maintaining an attitude on the flank by which 
the enemy will be paralysed. But the superior enemy can always give 
you the choice between insignificance or battle. There are countries 
which can afford to choose the first for their fleet. We might do the 
same in outlying places, for the forces on the spot, and for a time: 
knowing that their fate would be decided by the general course of the 
war. We cannot afford to do so on the four seas of Britain. Therefore 
it is very dangerous to set going the notion that less than a force which 
can fight at once, and with rational confidence, can defend. This is the 
interpretation which would be put upon the phrase by the advocates of 
“economy,” when the wind was in their favour. At its best, even when 
whittled away, limited and defined down to next to nothing, tiil it is 
little more than a distinction without a difference, it is superfluous and 
pedantic. We do not need a new phrase to make us understand that 
invasion over sea is impossible with a well-handled competent naval 
force in the way, still unbroken. When it is used in any wider sense, it 
is mischievous. 
DAVID HANNAY. 





TWO CRACKSMEN 


I.—DEACON BRODIE. 


S William Brodie stood at the bar, on trial for his life, he seemed 
A the gallantest gentleman in Court. Thither he had been carried 
in a chair, and, still conscious of the honour paid him, he flashed 
a condescending smile upon his judges. His step was jaunty as ever ; 
his superb attire well became the Deacon of a Guild. His coat 
was blue, his vest a very garden of flowers; while his satin breeches 
and his stockings of white silk were splendid in their simplicity. 
Beneath a cocked hat his hair was fully dressed and powdered, and 
even the prosecuting counsel assailed him with the respect due to a 
man of fashion. The fellow’s magnificence was thrown into relief by 
the squalor of his accomplice. For George Smith had neither the 
money nor the taste to habit himself as a polished rogue, and he 
huddled as far from his master as he could in the rags of his mean 
estate. Nor from this moment did Brodie ever abate one jot of 
his dignity. He faced his accusers with a clear eye and a frigid 
amiability ; he listened to his sentence with a calm contempt; he 
laughed complacently at the sorry interludes of judicial wit; and he 
faced the last music with a bravery and a cynicism which bore the 
stamp of true greatness. 

It was not until after his crime that Brodie’s heroism approved 
itself. And even then his was a triumph not of skill but of character. 
Always a gentleman in manner and conduct, he owed the success and 
the failure of his life to this one quality. When in flight he made for 
Fiushing on board the Exdeavour, the other passengers, who knew not 
his name, straightway christened him “the gentleman.” The enterprise 
itself would have been impossible to one less persuasively gifted, and its 
proper execution is a tribute to the lofty quality of his mind. There 
was he in London, a stranger and a fugitive; yet instead of crawling 
furtively into a coal-barge he charters a ship, captures the confidence of 
the captain, carries the other passengers to Flushing, when they were 
bound for Leith, and compels every one to confess his charm! The 
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thief, also, found him irresistible ; and while the game lasted, the flash 
kens of Edinburgh murmured the Deacon’s name in the hushed whisper 
of respect. His fine temperament disarmed treachery. In London he 
visited an ancient doxy of his own, who, with her bully, shielded him 
from justice, though betrayal would have met with an ample reward. 
Smith, if he knew himself the superior craftsman, trembled at the 
Deacon’s nod, who thus swaggered it through life, with none to 
withhold the exacted reverence. To this same personal compulsion 
he owed his worldly advancement. Deacon of the Wrights’ Guild 
while still a young man, he served upon the Council, was known 
for one of Edinburgh’s honoured citizens, and never went abroad 
unmarked by the finger of respectful envy. At the very moment 
that he was cracking cribs and shaking the ivories, he was the chosen 
leader of fashion and gaiety ; and it was the elegance of the “gentleman” 
that distinguished him from his fellows. 

The fop, indeed, had climbed the altitudes of life; the cracksman 
still stumbled in the valleys. If he had a ready cunning in the 
planning of an enterprise, he must needs bungle at the execution ; and 
had he not been associated with George Smith, a king of scoundrels, 
there would be few exploits to record. And yet for the craft of house- 
breaker he had one solid advantage: he knew the locks and bolts of 
Edinburgh as he knew his primer—for had he not fashioned the most 
of them himself? But, his knowledge once imparted to his accomplices, 
he cheerfully sank to a menial’s office. In no job did he play a 
principal’s part: he was merely told off by Smith or another to guard 
the entrance and sound the alarm. When McKain’s on the Bridge was 
broken, the Deacon found the false keys; but it was Smith who 
carried off such poor booty as was found. And though the master 
suggested the attack upon Bruce’s shop, knowing full well the simplicity 
of the lock, he lingered at the Vintner’s over a game of hazard, and let 
the man pouch a sumptuous booty. Even the onslaught upon the 
Excise Office, which cost his life, was contrived with appalling 
clumsiness. The Deacon of the Wrights’ Guild, who could slash wood 
at his will, who knew the artifice of every lock in the city, let his men 


go to work with no better implements than the stolen coulter of a 
plough and a pair of spurs. And when they tackled the ill-omened 
job, Brodie was of those who brought failure upon it. Long had they 
watched the door of the Excise; long had they studied the habits of 
its clerks; so that they went to work in no vain spirit of experiment. 
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Nor on the fatal night did they force an entrance until they had dogged 
the porter to his home. Smith and Brown ransacked for money, while 
Brodie and Andrew Ainslie remained without to give a necessary 
warning. Whereupon Ainslie was seized with fright, and Brodie, losing 
his head, called off the others, so that six hundred pounds were left, 
that might have been an easy prey. Smith, indignant at the collapse 
of the long-pondered design, laid the blame upon his master, and they 
swung, as Brodie’s grim spirit of farce suggested, for four pounds apiece. 
But the humours of the situation were all the Deacon’s own. He dressed 
the part in black; his respectability grinned behind a vizard; and all 
the while he trifled nonchalantly with a pistol. Breaking the silence 
with snatches of a Macheath song, he promised that all their lead 
should turn to gold, christened the coulter and the crow the Great and 
Little Samuel, and then went off to drink and dice at the Vintner’s. 
How could anger prevail against this undying gaiety? And if Smith 
were peevish at failure, he was presently reconciled, and prepared once 
more to die for his Deacon. 


Even after escape, the amateur is still apparent. True, he managed 
the trip to Flushing with his ancient extravagance ; true, he employed 
all the juggleries of the law to prevent his surrender at Amsterdam. 


But he knew not the caution of the born criminal, and he was run to 
earth, because he would still write to his friends like a gentleman. His 
letters, during this nightmare of disaster, are perfect in their carelessness 
and good-fellowship. In this he demands news of his children, as 
becomes a father and a citizen, and furnishes a schedule of their educa- 
tion ; in that he is curious concerning the issue of a main, and would 
know whether his biack cock came off triumphant. Nor, even in flight, 
did he forget his proper craft, but would have his tools sent to 
Charleston, that in America he might resume the trade that had made 
him Deacon. 

But his was the art of conduct, not of guile, and he deserved 
capture for his rare indifference. Why, then, with no natural impulsion, 
did he risk the gallows? Why, being no born thief, and innocent of 
the thief’s cunning, did he associate with so clever a scoundrel as 
George Smith, with cowards craven as Brown and Ainslie? The greed 
of gold, doubtless, half persuaded him, but gold was otherwise attain- 
able, and the motive was assuredly far more subtle. Brodie, in fact, 
was of a romantic turn. He was, so to say, a glorified schoolboy, 
surfeited with penny dreadfuls. He loved above all things to patter 
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the flash, to dream himself another Macheath, to trick himself out with 
all the trappings of a crime he was unfit to commit. It was never the 
job itself that attracted him: he would always rather throw the dice 
than force a neighbour’s window. But he must needs have a distraction 
from the respectability of his life. Everybody was at his feet ; he was 
Deacon of his Guild, at an age whereat his fellows were striving to 
earn a reputable living; his masterpieces were fashioned, and the 
wrights’ trade was already a burden. To go upon the cross seemed a 
dream of freedom, until he snapped his fingers at the world, filled his 
mouth with slang, prepared his a/zbz, and furnished him a whole 
wardrobe of disguises. With a conscious irony, maybe, he buried his 
pistols beneath the domestic hearth, jammed his dark-lantern into the 

press, where he kept his game-cocks, and determined to make an 
inextricable jumble of his career. Drink is sometimes a sufficient 
reaction against the orderliness of a successful life. But drink and 
cards failed with the Deacon, and at the Vintner’s of his frequentation 
he encountered accomplices proper for his schemes. Never was so 
outrageous a protest offered against domesticity. Yet Brodie’s resolu- 
tion was romantic after its fashion, and was far more respectable than 
the blackguardism of the French Revolution, which distracted house- 
wifely discontent a year after the Deacon swung. Moreover, it gave 
occasion for his dandyism and his love of display. If in one incarnation 
he was the complete gentleman, in another he dressed the part of the 
perfect scoundrel, and the list of his costumes would have filled one of 
his own ledgers. 

But, when once the possibility of housebreaking was taken from him, 
he returned to his familiar dignity. Being questioned by the Procurator 
Fiscal, he shrugged his shoulders, regretting that other affairs demanded 
his attention. As who should say: it is unpardonable to disturb the 
meditations of a gentleman. Thus he preserved an impassible 
demeanour until the day of his death. Always polite, and even 
joyous, he met the smallest indulgence with enthusiasm. When 
Smith complained that a respite of six weeks was of small account, 
Brodie exclaimed, “George, what would you and I give for six weeks 
longer? Six weeks would be an age to us.” But the day of execution 
was the day of his supreme triumph. As some men are artists in 
their lives, so the Deacon was an artist in his death. Nothing became 
him so well as his manner of leaving the world. There is never a 
blot upon this exquisite performance. It is superb, impeccable! 
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Again his dandyism supported him, and he played the part of a dying 
man in a full suit of black, his hair, as always, dressed and powdered. 
The day before he had been jovial and sparkling. He had chanted 
all his flash songs, and cracked the jokes of a man of fashion. But 
he set out for the gallows with a firm step and a rigorous demeanour. 
He offered a prayer of his own composing, and, “O Lord,” he said, 
“T lament that I know so little of thee.” The patronage and the 
confession are alike characteristic. As he drew near the scaffold, the 
model of which he had given to his native city a few years since, he 
stepped with an agile briskness ; he examined the halter, destined for 
his neck, with an impartial curiosity. His last pleasantry was uttered 
as he ascended the table. “George,” he muttered, “you are first in 
hand,” and thereafter he took farewell of his friends. Only one word 
of petulance escaped his lips: when the halters were found too short, 
his contempt for slovenly workmanship urged him to protest, and to 
demand a punishment for the executioner. But again ascending the 
table, he assured himself against further mishap by arranging the rope 
with his own hands. Thus he was turned off in a brilliant assembly. 
The Mayor and Magistrates, in respect for his dandyism, were 
resplendent in their robes of office, and though the crowd of spectators 
rivalled that which paid a tardy honour to Jonathan Wild, no one was 
hurt except a policeman. Such was the dignified end of a “double 
life.” And the duplicity is the stranger, because the real Deacon was 
not Brodie the Cracksman, but Brodie the Gentleman. So lightly 
did he esteem life that he tossed it from him in a careless impulse. 
So little did he fear death that, “What is hanging?” he asked. “A 
leap in the dark.” 


II.—CHARLES PEACE. 


Charles Peace, after the habit of his kind, was born of scrupulously 
honest parents. The son of a religious file-maker, he owed to his father 
not only his singular piety but his love of edged tools. As he never 
encountered an iron bar whose scission baffled him, so there never was 
a fire-eating Methodist to whose ministrations he would not turn a 
repentant ear. After a handy portico and a rich booty he loved nothing 


so well as a soul-stirring discourse. Not even his precious fiddle 
occupied a larger space in his heart than that devotion which the 
ignorant have termed hypocrisy. Wherefore his career was no less 
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suitable to his ambition than his inglorious end. For he lived the 
king of housebreakers, and he died a warning to all evil-doers, with 
a prayer of intercession trembling upon his lips. 

The hero’s boyhood is wrapped in obscurity. But it is certain that 
no glittering precocity brought disappointment to his maturer years, 
and he was already nineteen when he achieved his first imprisonment. 
Even then ’twas a sorry offence, which merited no more than a month, 
so that he returned to freedom and his fiddle with his character 
unbesmirched. Serious as ever in pious exercises, he gained a scanty 
living as strolling musician. There was never a tavern in Sheffield 
where the twang of his violin was unheard, and the skill wherewith 
he extorted music from a single-string earned him the style and title 
of the Modern Paganini. But such an employ was too mean for his 
pride, and he soon got to work again—this time with a better success. 
The mansions of Sheffield were his early prey, and a rich plunder 
rewarded his intrepidity. The design was as masterly as its accomplish- 
ment. The grand style is already discernible. The houses were broken 
in quietude and good order. None saw the opened window; none 
heard the step upon the stair; in truth, the victim’s loss was his first 
intelligence. But when the booty was in the robber’s own safe-keeping, 
the empiricism of his method was revealed. As yet he knew no secret. 
and efficient fence to shield him from detection; as yet he had not 
learnt that the complete burglar works alone. This time he knew two 
accomplices—women both, and one his own sister! A paltry pair 
of boots was the clue of discovery, and a goodly stretch was the 
proper reward of a clumsy indiscretion. So for twenty years he wavered 
between the crowbar and the prison-house, now perfecting a brilliant 
scheme, now captured through recklessness or drink. Once when a 
mistake at Manchester sent him to the hulks, he owned his failure was 
the fruit of: brandy, and after his wont delivered (from the dock) a little 
homily upon the benefit of sobriety. 

Meanwhile his art was growing to perfection. He had at last 
discovered that a burglary demands as diligent a forethought as a 
campaign ; he had learnt that no great work is achieved by a multitude 
of minds. Before his boat carried off a goodly parcel of silk from 
Nottingham, he was known to the neighbourhood as an enthusiastic 
and skilful angler. One day he dangled his line, the next he sat 
peacefully at the same employ; and none suspected that the mild- 
mannered fisherman had under the cloud of night despatched a costly 
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parcel to London. But the years of imprisonment were not ill-spent. 
Peace was still preparing the great achievement of his life, and he framed 
from solitary reflection as well as from his colleagues in crime many an 


ingenious theory afterwards fearlessly translated into practice. And 
when at last he escaped the slavery of the gaol, picture-framing was 
the pursuit which covered the sterner business of his life. His depreda- 
tion involved him in no suspicion; his changing features rendered 
recognition impossible. When the exercise of his trade compelled him 
to shoot a policeman at Whalley Range, another was sentenced for the 
crime ; and had he not encountered Mrs. Dyson, who knows but he 
might have practised his art in prosperous obscurity until claimed by 
a coward’s death? But a stormy love-passage with Mrs. Dyson led to 
the unworthy killing of the woman’s husband—a crime unnecessary and 
in no sense consonant to the burglar’s craft ; and Charles Peace was an 
outlaw, with a reward set upon his head. 

And now came a period of true splendour. Like Fielding, like 
Cervantes, like Sterne, Peace reserved his veritable masterpiece for the 
certainty of middle-life. His last two years were nothing less than a 
march of triumph. If you remember his constant danger, you will 
realise the grandeur of the scheme. From the moment that Peace left 
Brosehill with Dyson’s blood upon his hands, he was a hunted man. 
His capture was worth £500; his features were familiar to a hundred 
hungry detectives. Had he been less than a man of genius, he might 
have taken an unavailing refuge in flight or concealment. But, content 
with no safety unattended by affluence, he devised a surer plan: he 
became a householder. Now, a semi-detached villa is an impregnable 
stronghold. Respectability oozes from the dusky mortar of its bricks, 
and escapes in clouds of smoke from its soot-grimed chimnies. No 
policeman ever detects a desperate ruffian in a demure black-coated 
gentleman who day after day turns an iron gate upon its rusty 
hinge. And thus, wrapt in a cloak of suburban piety, Peace waged a 
pitiless and effective war upon his neighbours. He pillaged Blackheath, 
Greenwich, Peckham, and many another home of honest worth, with a 
noiselessness and a precision that were the envy of the whole family. 
The unknown and intrepid burglar was a terror to all the clerkdom 
of the City, and though he was as secret and secluded as Peace, the 
two heroes were never identified. At the time of his true eminence he 
“resided” in Evelina Road, Peckham, and none was more sensible than 
he how well the address became his provincial refinement. There he 
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installed himself with his wife and Mrs. Thompson. His drawing- 
room suite was the envy of the neighbourhood; his pony-trap 
proclaimed him a man of substance; his gentle manners won the 
respect of all Peckham. Hither he would invite his friends to such 
entertainments as the suburb expected. His musical evenings were 
recorded in the local paper, while on Sundays he chanted the songs 
of Zion with a zeal which Clapham herself might envy. But the house 
in Evelina Road was no mere haunt of quiet gentility. It was chosen 
with admirable forethought and with a stern eye upon the necessities of 
business. Beyond the garden-wall frowned a railway-embankment, 
which enabled the cracksman to escape from his house without opening 
the front door. By the same embankment he might, an’ he chose, 
convey the trophies of the night’s work; and what mattered it if the 
windows rattled to the passing train? At least a cloud of suspicion 
was dispelled. Here he lived for two years, with naught to disturb his 
tranquillity save Mrs. Thompson’s taste for drink. The hours of darkness 
were spent in laborious activity, the open day brought its own distrac- 
tions. There was always Bow Street wherein to loaf, and the study of 
the criminal law lost none of its excitement from the reward offered 
outside for the bald-headed fanatic who sat placidly within. And the 
love of music was Peace’s constant solace. Whatever treasures he 
might discard in a hurried flight, he never left a fiddle behind, and so 
vast became his pilfered collection that he had to borrow an empty room 
in a friend’s house for its better disposal. 

Meanwhile, his method was perfect, and you might deduce from his 
performance the whole theory and practice of burglary. He worked 
ever without accomplices. He knew neither the professional thief nor 
his lingo ; and no association with gaol-birds involved him in the risk of 
treachery and betrayal. His single colleague was a friendly fence, and 
not even at the gallow’s foot would he surrender this fence’s name. But 
his master quality was a constructive imagination. Accident never 
marred his design. He would visit the house of his breaking, until he 
understood its ground-plan and was familiar with its inhabitants. This 
demanded an amazing circumspection, but Peace was as stealthy as 2 
cat, and he would keep silent vigil for hours rather than fail from a toc 
instant anxiety. Having marked the place of his entry, and having 
chosen an appropriate hour, he would prevent the egress of his enemies 
by screwing up the doors, He then secured the room, wherein he 
worked, and the job finished, he slung himself into the night by the 
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window, so that, ere an alarm. could be raised, his pony-trap had carried 
the booty to Evelina Road. Such was the outline of his plan ; but, 
being no: pedant, he varied it at will: nor was he likely to court defeat 
through lack of. resource. Accomplished as he was in his proper 
business, he was equally alert to meet the accompanying risks. He had 
brought the art of cozening strange dogs to perfection ; and for the 
exigence of escape his physical equipment was complete. He would 
resist capture with unparalleled determination, and though he shuddered 
at the shedding of blood, he never hesitated when necessity bade him 
pull the trigger. Moreover there was no space into which he would 
not squeeze his body, and the iron bars were not yet devised through 
which he could not make an exit. Once—it was-at Nottingham—he 
was surprised by an inquisitive detective who demanded his name and 
trade. “I ama hawker of spectacles,” replied Peace, “and my licence 
is downstairs. Wait two minutes and I'll show it you.” The detective 
never saw him again. Six inches only separated the bars of the window, 
but Peace asked no more, and thus silently he won his freedom. True, 
his:‘most daring feat—the leap from the train—resulted not in liberty 
but in a broken head. But he essayed a task, too high even for his 
endeavour, and despite his manacles, at least he left his boot in the 
astonished warder’s grip. 

No less remarkable than his skill and daring were his means of 
evasion. Even without a formal disguise he could elude pursuit. At 
an instant’s warning his loose, plastic features would assume another 
shape; out shot his lower jaw, and as if by magic, the blood flew into 
his face until you might take him for a mulatto. Thus he roamed 
London up and down unsuspected, and even after his last failure at 
Blackheath, none would have discovered Charles Peace in John Ward, 
the Single-Handed Burglar, had not woman’s treachery prompted detec- 
tion. Indeed, he was an epitome of his craft, the Complete Burglar 
made manifest. Not only did he plan his victories with previous 
ingenuity, but he sacrificed to his success both taste and sentiment. 
His dress was always of the most sombre; his only wear was the 
decent black of everyday godliness. The least spice of dandyism might 
have distinguished him from his fellows, and Peace’s whole vanity lay 
in his craft. Nor did the paltry sentiment of friendship deter him from 
his just course. When the panic aroused by the silent burglar was 
uncontrolled, a neighbour consulted Peace concerning the safety of his 
house. The robber, having duly noted the villa’s imperfections, and 
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havirig discovered the hiding-place of jewellery and plate, complacently 
rifled it the next night. Though his self-esteem sustained a shock, 
though henceforth his friend thought meanly of his judgment, he 
was rewarded with the solid pudding of plunder, and the world whis- 
pered of the mysterious marauder with a yet colder horror. In truth, 
the large simplicity and solitude of his style sets him among the 
Classics, and though others have surpassed him at single points of the 
game, he practised the art with such universal breadth and courage as 
were then a revolution, and are still unsurpassed. 

But the burglar ever fights an unequal battle. One false step, and 
defeat o’erwhelms him. For two years had John Ward intimidated the 
middle-class seclusion of South London ; for two years had he hidden 
from a curious world the ugly, furrowed visage of Charles Peace. The 
bald head, the broad-rimmed spectacles, the squat, thick figuré—he 
stood but five feet four in his stockings, and adds another to the list of 
little-great men—should have ensured detection, but the quick change 
and the persuasive gesture were omnipotent, and until the autumn of 
1878 Peace was comfortably at large. And then an encounter at 
Blackheath put him within the clutch of justice. His revolver failed in 
its duty, and valiant as he was, at last he met his match. In prison he 
was alternately insolent and aggrieved. He blustered for justice, 
proclaimed himself the victim of sudden temptation, and insisted that 
his intention had been ever innocent. But none the less he was 
sentenced to a lifer, and the mask of John Ward being torn from him 
he was sent to Sheffield to stand his trial as Charles Peace. The leap 
from the train is already recorded, and at his last appearance in the 
dock, he rolled upon the floor, a petulant and broken man. When once 
the last doom was pronounced, he forgot both. fiddle and crowbar ; he 
surrendered himself to those exercises of piety from which he had never 
wavered. The foolish have denounced him for a hypocrite, not knowing 
that the artist may have a life apart from his art, and that to Peace 
religion was an essential pursuit. So he died, having released from 
an unjust sentence the poor wretch who at Whalley Range had suffered 
for his crime, and offering up a consolatory prayer for all mankind. In 
truth, there was no enemy for whom he did not intercede. He prayed 
for his gaolers, for his executioner, for the Ordinary, for his wife, for Mrs, 
Thompson, his drunken doxy, and he went to his death with the sure 
step of one who, having done his duty, is reconciled with the world. 
The mob testified its affectionate admiration by dubbing him “ Charley,” 
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and remembered with effusion his last grim pleasantry. “What is the 
scaffold?” he asked with sublime earnestness. And the answer came 
pat and sanctimonious. “A short cut to Heaven!” 


A PARALLEL. 


Not a parallel, but a contrast, since at all points Peace is Brodie’s 
antithesis. The one is the austerest of Classics, caring only for the 
ultimate perfection of his work. The other is the gayest of Romantics, 
happiest when by the way he produces a glittering effect, or dazzles the 
ear by a vain impertinence. Now, it is by thievery that Peace reached 
magnificence. A natural aptitude drove him from the fiddle to the 
centre-bit. He did but rob, because genius followed the impulse. He 
had Studied the remotest details of his business; he was sternly pro- 
fessional in the conduct of his life, and as became an old gaol-bird 
there was no antic of the policeman wherewith he was not familiar. 
Moreover, not only had he reduced housebreaking. to a science, but, 
being ostensibly nothing better than a picture-frame maker, he had 
invented an incomparable set of tools, wherewith to enter and evade his 
neighbour’s house. Brodie, on the other hand, was a thief for distraction. 
His method was as slovenly as ignorance could make it. Though by 
trade a wright, and therefore a master of all the arts of joinery, he was 
so deficient in seriousness that he stole a coulter, wherewith to batter 
the walls of the Excise Office. While Peace fought the battle in 
solitude, Brodie was not only attended by a gang, but listened to the 
command of his subordinates, and was never permitted to perform 
a more intricate duty than the sounding of the alarm. And yet here 
is the ironical contrast. Peace, the professional thief, despised his 
brothers, and was never heard to patter a word of flash. Brodie, 
the amateur, courted the society. of all cross-coves, and would rather 
express himself in Pedlar’s French than in his choicest Scots. While 
the Englishman scraped Tate and Brady from a one-stringed fiddle, 
the Scot lipped a chaunt from The Beggars’ Opera, and thought himself 
a devil of a fellow. The one was a man about town masquerading as 
a thief; the other the most serious among houscbreakers, singing 
psalms in all good faith. 

But if Peace was incomparably the better craftsman, Brodie was the 
prettier gentleman. Peace would not have permitted Brodie to drive 
his pony-trap the length of Evelina Road. But Brodie, in revenge, 
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would have cut Peace had he met him in the Cornmarket. The one 
was a sombre savage, the other a jovial comrade, and it was a witty 
freak of fortune that impelled both to follow the same trade. And 
thus you arrive at another point of difference. The Englishman had 
no intelligence of life’s amenity. He knew naught of costume; 
clothes were the limit of his ambition. Dressed always for work, he 
was like the caterpillar which assumes the green of the leaf, wherein 
it hides: he wore only such duds as should attract the smallest 
notice, and separate him as far as might be from his business. But 
the Scot was as fine a dandy as ever took (haphazard) to the 
cracking of kens. If his refinement permitted no excess of splendour, 
he went ever gloriously and appropriately apparelled. He was well 
mannered, cultured, with scarce a touch of provincialism to mar his 
gay demeanour: whereas Peace knew little enough outside the practice 
of burglary and the proper handling of the revolver. Our Charles, for 
example, could neither spell nor write ; he dissembled his low origin with 
the utmost difficulty, and at the best was plastered over (when not at 
work) with the parochialism of the suburbs. So far the contrast is 
complete ; and even in their similarities there is an evident difference. 
Each led a double life; but while Brodie was most himself among his 
own kind, the real Peace was to be found not fiddle-scraping in Evelina 
Road but marking down policemen in the dusky by-ways of Blackheath, 
Brodie’s grandeur was natural to him ; Peace’s respectability, so far as 
it transcended the man’s origin, was a cloak of villainy. Each, again, 
was an inventor, and while the more innocent Brodie designed a gallows, 
the more hardened Peace would have gained notoriety by the raising of 
wrecks and the patronage of Mr. Plimsoll. And since both preserved 
a certain courage to the end, since both died on the scaffold as becomes 
a man, the contrast is once more characteristic. Brodie’s cynicism is a 
fine foil to the piety of Peace; and while each end was natural after its 
own fashion, there is none who will deny to the Scot the finer sense of 
fitness. Nor did any step in their career explain more clearly the 
difference in their temperament than their definitions of the gallows, 
For Peace it is “a short cut to Heaven”; for Brodie it is “a leap in 
the dark.” Again the Scot has the advantage. Again you reflect that, 
if Peace is the most accomplished Classic among the housebreakers, 
the Deacon is the merriest companion who ever climbed the gallows by 
the shoulders of the incomparable Macheath. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
Vol. XIIIL—No. 77. 2G 





AMERICAN TRAITS 


IV. 


”T “HE truth is that in a country where there is so much to do 
[ and to get, no one can possibly afford to turn aside even for 
asecond. Delay is defeat. There is no time to stop because 
there is none to lose, and in my opinion the mercurial qualities, 
the briskness and indefatigable activity of the American, born and 
raised, are not, as is generally supposed, due to the climate, but are 
to be attributed to the fact that he is, and has for some time been, 
living in a new, undeveloped, and in parts even undiscovered country. 
The early bird gets the worm, and there are here many worms to be 
got. First come, first served, and there is here always something to be 
served. It is this—there being so many prizes to win—that: keeps up 
his unflagging energy and spirits, for, as long as there is any breath in 
him, he never gives up. It is objects that create business. It is plums 
that make apie. As to the climate, 1 personally did not find it at all 
stimulating. 

But in this rich, promising land, the spirit of venture is everywhere. 
There is no limit to ambition, no ‘more than there is to the territory. 
They are content with no fortune and no home. Restless rovers, ever 
seeking reduplication, they do not appreciate that prudential maxim 
that says the half is more than the whole. In America, a bird in the 
hand is not worth two in the bush. They are not more than satisfied to 
keep what they have, as we are only too thankful to be able to do. 
They would not even be contented with the compound interest the 
Irishman desired, who said he would have half first and the whole after- 
wards. They would have and risk all at once. They may lose or win. 
The vicissitudes of a typical American career are very strange to our 
eyes. Fortunes are made and lost over and over again by the same 
man. The ups and downs of life are very striking and terrible. 
“ Heads, I win; tails, I lose,” is almost a daily occurrence. There is no 
laying by for a rainy day. All things are ever in the act of being 
turned over for the thousandth time. Not merely to make a living, 
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even comfortably and luxuriously, but to amass a fortune, and double 
and redouble it, is the duty of every male member of society. The 
desire is to gain, not to enjoy. With them, to acquire and increase are 
final ends in themselves. Not that they are by nature mean or miserly, 
but because in this money-making world, to collect and pile up has 
become a second nature to them. Jay Gould was, after all, only a 
remarkable specimen of a very common type of man. Speculation is 
the breath of their existence, and it soon degenerates into dishonest 
gambling, and the best sharper wins. I visited with great interest, 
Wall Street—that nest of gamblers—and saw in the Stock Exchange 
the immense roulette table, round which are gathered all the brains in 
America. For there are few there who think of anything but of filling 
their pockets. Money and money’s worth you see in abundance, but 
not much more. The great men of the land are simply those who have 
made gigantic fortunes. Money in all its multiples is the graduating 
index to social success and distinction. In New England wealth has 
proved itself a torpedo of annihilation to the past pretensions of the 
Mayflower, while in New York City, the old Dutch families, “the 
genuine Knickerbockers,” are but nominally the van-guard of the 
social phalanx. 


V. 


I cannot boast that I stood on every square inch of a country, the 
area of which is over thirty and a half million square miles. - Indeed 
when I think of its size and of the furthest points of our travels —from 
Newport on the one side to Niagara on the other, and from the shores 
of Lake Champlain in the north to the banks of the Potomac in the 
south—it seems as though I had but just landed in it. However, in spite 
of the huge size of the country and of its large population, the American 
people are, I should imagine, the easiest in the world to see and get to 
know well ina short time. Everything is so public, and they themselves 
are so frank and cordial, to say nothing of the inestimable and unique 
advantage of visiting a foreign country where your own language is 
spoken. Nowhere can a man get naturalised sooner. You are heartily 
welcomed by Uncle Sam. You are asked to walk “ right in” by Brother 
Jonathan. You are introduced all round. Acquaintance is instan- 
taneous. Familiarity follows soon ; and friendship even comes within 
the hour. Nothing is dilatory. From trains to love, all is at full steam. 
You can see and hear everything at once. Reserve does not baulk you. 

2G2 
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They put their best leg forward straight away. All their goods are in 
the shop window. There is nothing hidden away on a shelf. There are 
no secret treasures to discover. All is on the surface. There are no 
shades or shadows. There are no scenes to go behind. Everything is 
as clear as day, and is plain to every eye. There is little burrowing or 
close inspection required in order to gain the fullest information and 
knowledge. 

There is, too, so much advertising and labelling and “checking.” 
A traveller there cannot have his pick of the luggage. In this great 
hotch-potch of peoples and places, there is evidently a strong desire to 
distinguish and regulate wherever it is possible. And this accounts to 
some extent for a certain characteristic trait of the American people, 
that can be seen in their great love of nomenclature, and in their reverence 
for statistics, and in the general anxiety for clearness and accuracy. 
The constitutions are written. The towns are built in square blocks. 
The streets are rectangular. Some cities are mapped out long before 
they are built. Washington still exists largely on paper alone. Like a 
child completing a toy picture of scraps, time is gradually filling in the 
various gaps and verifying the original plan. New York City is divided 
up like a head of Indian corn, each grain or section of which is inhabited 
by a different people. Amid so much that is varied and loose, they 
delight in collecting and classifying whatever they can lay hold of. 
They long to get things into shape and under some heading or other. 
Accordingly systems and schedules, plans and theories are plentiful. 
There is no end to the naming, numbering, and tabulating of things. 
I saw many signs of this. In Washington, for instance, we went over the 
famous Weather Bureau, which has sent us so many unpleasant metcoro- 
logical warnings and bulletins. There are collected three times a day 
reports from stations all over the States and Canada, giving accurate 
readings of the barometers and thermometers ; the direction and 
velocity of the wind ; the amount of rain and snow fallen since the last 
reports ; the kind, amount, and direction of movement of clouds, auroras, 
haze, fog, smokiness, frost, &c.; readings of river gauges; and the 
direction and character of the ocean swell along the sea-coasts. 

Probably this extreme regularity and precision is due also to the 
fact that America has had deliberately to start all its affairs from the 
form of government down to the smallest domestic arrangements. 
Matters have not, as in Europe, grown imperceptibly and unaccountably 
in the course of time, and, therefore, in their inauguration, they have had 
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to take a fixed and definite shape. In old countries—towns and consti- 
tutions, houses and streets, societies and laws—are the gradual outcome 
of a wayward, undefined growth in the long lapse of ages. England has 
a history, of which it is the result. America has a theory, of which it is 
an example. And, for these reasons, written law governs there much 
more than custom or equity. Laws, themselves subordinate to the 
articles: of written constitutions, answer their needs without having to 
have recourse to equitable considerations. In old countries, where 
legislation is always somewhat behind the progress of society and the 
new wants of the day, equity endeavours to make up for the delay and 
deficiencies, but in a young country society and legislation keep pace, 
and there are no arrears requiring extraneous assistance, 


VI. 


Simple and candid, without pretence or concealment, the American 
people, racy of their own wide land, are free and easy in manner, speech, 
looks, and dress. There is-no secrecy or hypocrisy. There is nothing 
to smooth over where all is so rough and plain. Everything, good or 
bad, is public and bare to the elbow. There is nothing up their sleeves. 
Nothing is done in acorner. There are no corners in this broad, open 
country—unless it be a financial one. All is above board. There is no 
underground. _ Elevated, like their unsightly railroads, in all men’s eyes, 
the worst is at least seen and known. There are no back stairs. Their 
jobs are public acts, not underhand schemes. The public buildings are 
really public, and their political heroes are net hidden recluses. The 
doors of the offices in Washington stand wide open. No officious 
doorkeepers or pompous private secretaries hedge in deified ministers, 
Foolish red-tapeism and dull solemnity have departed before good 
humour and good sense. “ The administration should be conducted 
behind glass doors,” said President Cleveland, expressing his views as to 
the publicity that should surround the acts of public servants. There 
is no aggravating and unnecessary mystery. Everything stands out 
for what it is worth, and nobody can pretend. There is nothing 
fictitious or false. They do not wink at things. They never whisper. 
They call a spade a spade. You hear nothing about “an agricultural 
implement.” No grandiloquent phraseology, no wiseacre nodding and 
nudging over nothing, but always plain, frank speech and clear, bold 
acts about something. 
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They are a brave and an earnest people. There is no trait finer or 
more hopeful than their social energy and pluck. Never daunted, they do 
not allow that there is any evil, however inveterate and widespread, that 
cannot be remedied. They are never at a loss for a perfect cure. You 
cannot easily astonish or surprise a Yankee. The whole community is one 
great committee of ways and means. They rely on their inexhaustible 
.recuperative power. They do not shirk confronting the worst face to 
face. They are a grand people for rising to emergencies, however 
difficult and dangerous, for they really believe in progress and better- 
ment. So, there is an honest attempt on their part to deal with all the 
old and fresh ills of civilisation. They have a Civil Service reform 
party. Some States have tried to put down all forms of gambling and 
betting. There is a strong prohibition party. They have made too 
valiant efforts to purify the morals of city life. For, in their sincerity 
and eagerness, they would entirely suppress abuses and evils which 
other countries either ignore and neglect altogether, or, casting principle 
to the crying winds of night, recognise and shelter in licensed haunts of 
human degradation, 

Their absolute freedom from any fear of tradition or custom is also 
splendid and most refreshing. They are not in the least afraid of 
novelty. Far from the newness of anything being a drawback, the 
newer it is the better it is in the eyes of an American. It has never 
been tried before; here perhaps is the desired solution. . They under- 
stand and appreciate the “true use of precedents,” which, in these 
changing days, and certainly in their growing country, should be more 
as a warning to show what ought to be avoided than as a guide. to 
what should be followed. In these ever-moving times, what suited 
yesterday is, as a rule, zfso facto unsuited for to-day. But, in America, 
all things are tested. No word or theory that was ever coined goes 
unassayed. 

They are always ready to try an experiment. If that is the 
criterion of wisdom, they are no fools, as may be seen in their numerous 
“notions,” and in the countless mechanical contrivances and improve- 
ments they have invented. One of the most remarkable and interesting 
institutions I saw was the Patent Office in Washington, in which are 
collected exact miniature models of every kind of machine and utensil, 
showing all their infinitesimal devices for saving a hair-breadth of space 
or a second of time, or a fraction of a cent—a very striking monument 
to their unexampled inventive genius. 
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VII. 


But the abuses and exaggerations of many of the good points of 
American social life—the freshness, the unpretentiousness and good 
humour, the sociability and frankness, the general easiness and publicity 
—are, I regret to say, very evident. Frankness sometimes becomes 
vulgar and shameless. Sociability becomes garrulous and inquisitive. 
Energy appears restless and awkward. Dignity and solemnity are 
difficult to maintain without the masks of pomp and ceremony, and 
there are occasions when the former are necessary. Enthusiasm runs 
away into fanaticism. Freshness looks like rawness. Humour degene- 
rates into flippancy, and sympathy breeds laxity. An extravagant love 
of novelty and enterprise leads to a rash and false artificiality, and 
nature and reason yield place to art and whim. “Open to the public” 
applies almost indiscriminately to everything, even to private houses 
and life. Private paths become public ways. Every hotel is a public 
hall. Manners are demonstrative. A 7¢éte-d-téte becomes an address 
en masse. A round table is the least an American will confer with. 
Every conversation is an interview. Any casual remark is treated as a 
public announcement. Private family details become matters of news- 
paper gossip. Indeed, nowhere is the bad effect of this unrestrained 
openness of life seen more than in American journalism, which no 
words of mine can sufficiently stigmatise as totally wanting in taste, 
either literary, social, or moral. 

Journalism in the States is, for the most part, the following of 
common eavesdroppers and scandal-scavengers. A certain class of 
newspaper correspondents are simply domestic spies, who pry into the 
precincts of boudoirs and parlours, and filch the secrets of escritoires 
and blotting-pads. All their news has been overheard or stolen. A 
key-hole is their principal point of view. On bended knees they scrape 
together what unfiltered family filth they can get a peep at. All 
their reports come from behind curtains or screens, and consist of the 
bickerings and misfortunes of some unhappy fireside. Most of the 
adventures recorded and described are movements “from the blue bed 
to the brown,” not quite so innocent as those of the worthy Vicar of 
Wakefield and his faithful spouse. The language and style of com- 
position, also, constitute a grammar and glossary of the latest slang, 
and, in vulgarity and scurrility and indecency, guide and teach the 
most ambitious pupils who infest the lowest purlieus of the Bowery. 
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The language used is also, as a rule, utterly reckless, even as the news 
is false. Even the best journals are a daily libel on every body and 


thing. Actions for libel are not taken against them for the simple 
reason that you cannot indict a whoie profession. 

And their numerous sheets and columns are nearly exclusively 
filled with accounts, in fullest detail, of the lowest practices of mankind. 
The less worthy the actor or event, the more attention it receives from 
the Press. If you want notoriety cheaply, go and distinguish yourself 
infamously in the States. Of course this public pillory sometimes 
benefits society by putting an end to the offender, but, in any case, 
was such conspicuous notice necessary ? Why search so privately into, 
and disclose so publicly, the pestilential doings of such insignificant and 
miserable creatures, and, twice daily, Sundays not excepted, defile 
and deface your columns by pandering to the pruriency of human 
nature ? 


VIII. 


In conclusion, then, the Americans are a quick, emphatic people. 
Bright and brisk, they hit a nail on the head—bang! No beating 
about the bush. Large though their country is, they are always on 
the spot. Bold and brave, they take the bull by the horns. They 
admit of no dilemmas. There is no standing against a determined 
Yankee. He will carry out his idea, even at the pain and 
expense of a Civil War. When the occasion demanded, they have 
had their Coercion Acts, which they call Force Bills, and they 
have administered them rigorously. The President is elected by 
the most popular of suffrages, but when elected he is the greatest of 
autocrats. Doubtless, superior souls do not grow in abundance 
in the States a bit more than they do anywhere else. They are 
rare flowers in any soil, But, leaving them out of consideration, 
you will find a host of active, hearty, generous, intelligent people, 
taking all things in good part, for there is much simple good- 
will and unaffected friendliness among them. The heart is always 
there and always true. Intelligence is never wanting either. The 
intellect and soul are not so evident or real. Even the beacon light of 
Boston has now gone out, and only the faintest twilight of its past 
“transcendental” brilliancy remains. “The last leaf on the bough” 
gently dropped to earth last autumn. But the unfailing life and enter- 
prise, the unwavering pluck and faith of this fresh, enthusiastic, self- 
reliant people, earnestly endeavouring to cope with the many difficult 
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questions of social life, and firmly believing in the possible improvement 
and even ultimate perfection of mankind, are very attractive. 

And, after all, the main fact about America is not to be seen yet, 
for it is the distant future. It relies on none other so much. As 
yet it is but a land of promise. Its preaching outstrips its practice. 
Its ideals—and no country is more ideal—are far ahead of the realities. 
One often hears it said that there are no ideas in America, but that 
is a great error, for American social and political life, unlike that of 
other countries, where it is the chance outcome of a long chain of 
formative circumstances, is founded on an idea. Theoretical conception 
is the basis and being of their existence as a democracy and of their 
government as a republic. An ideal Utopia is ever before their eyes, 
and is the vitalising incentive of all their hopes and desires and 
actions. Although it has not appeared in any very practical shape 
as yet, their glowing trust in the future and its possibilities, and their 
high aspirations as a commonwealth, are clear signs and proofs of its 
presence. At the bottom of all their bad—and it is bad—the Americans 
have the idea of good, and that is a great trait. They believe that 
everything is tending, however slowly, towards the uitimate realisation 
of this ideal, and they strive and work for that end. In fact it is only 
their strong belief in it that keeps the government going, in spite of 
its many difficulties, and that enables the country to survive and 
surmount such calamities as the Civil War, and such blemishes as the 
appalling prevalence of corruption. For their faith in the future of 
the States and in the inherent perfectibility of the people is absolute. 


America is the “type of progress and of essential faith in man, above 
all his errors and wickedness.” “The land of liberty and the asylum 
of the oppressed of every nation,” it would justify all men through 


its superb faith in humanity. Whatever, therefore, it may be in practice 
and reality, it is a most ideal country in theory and aim. American 
democracy is not merely a fact, vulgar and base, perhaps, to the 
fastidious taste of some, but it is also a great and noble idea, and one 
ever present to the mind of the people. 

But the country is still young. It is growing. It is, as it were, 
a “young lady of fifteen.” She is not yet out, and she is therefore 
not really fit for presentation. She is not like old England—“a woman 
with a past.” Like her greatest poet, America says :— 


Not to-day is to justify me and answer what I am for ; 
But you, a new brood, native, athletic, continenta!, greater than before known, 
Arouse ! for you must justify me! 
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For the Americans believe they have a great future before them 
and not behind them, as is too much the feeling at home. They are, 
primarily, believers in things, not as they were or as they are, but 
as they yet will be. Accordingly, while our outlook is gloomy, theirs | 
is always radiant. However evil the signs or dark the shadows, happy 
and trustful, they see the light of the future beyond. And how 
refreshing and invigorating are this faith and the consequent splendid 
self-reliance and optimism of the people! How timid and despondent 
we must seem to them! While we think the present bad enough and, 
rightly or wrongly, seem to dread the future, they eagerly hail and 
welcome it, trusting devoutly in its healing and perfecting powers. For, 
whatever may be thought of the present state of affairs, they have 
an invincible belief in the destiny of their great Republic. 


MARTIN Morris 





POTTERING WITH AGRICULTURE 


T is a remarkable coincidence that the English land question, which 

| loomed over the dawn of the century, should at its close have 
again assumed a predominant position in home politics. The 
guise in which it appears is, however, vastly different. A century ago 
it was the toilers and moilers who complained. Out of the less than 
living wages of the period the town operative, whose employment 
had been reduced by the too sudden introduction of machinery, could 
not buy sufficient bread. The hinds and farm labourers suffered from 
such an excess of population, there was not work enough for them, and 
wages had gone down so much that it is doubtful if there is a more 
miserable period in their history. Yet from 1795 to 1814 the average 
price of wheat was 89s. 7d. a quarter, and in August, 1812, it was 
selling at 155s. This meant prosperity and riches to the farmer, 
who raked in his gains with wild and feverish energy, and whose 
life was an acted dream of wheat. To get more and more of it he 
drained the marsh and ploughed the wold and stubbed the waste. Good 
husbandmen blamed him, because in his eager desire for gain he spoiled 
many an old pasture which it had taken long to make, and would take 
long to replace. But in those days plenty of wheatland meant plenty 
of gold. Those who were lucky enough to own land had an equally 
good time of it. Rents were in many cases doubled, and commons 
were enclosed, and many a country mansion was built. But from 
a national point of view it was no healthy prosperity. The high 
prices that filled the pockets of the rich meant dearth and famine to 
the poor. Out of the terrible cqntrast grew class hatreds and animosities 
that led to riot and outrage in the town, to incendiarism in the country 
—“‘when thirty ricks all blazing made an English homestead hell”— 


and that have never been suppressed. And many a great change is 
traceable to the land question’s being allowed to smoulder for well 
on to half a century. Had it been faced at the beginning, the history 
of political parties would have been changed. 
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The menacing and difficult state of affairs just now has been 
produced by a complete overturn of the old conditions. At the 
moment of writing, the average price of wheat is 24s. a quarter, 
during the year it has been as low as 20s. a quarter, or little more than 
an eighth of the price it reached in 1812. The wages of Labour are very 
much higher than they were in 1795, but the profits of Capital have 
fallen to the lowest point. Instead of yearly adding a bit of waste to ~ 
the cultivated area, farmers are allowing their poorer land to lapse into 
wilderness. Never was English agriculture carried on in a more 
languid spirit: its great aim is to let the farms “tumble down” into 
the condition that requires least labour. It is an industry in decay. 
Instead of building new houses, landowners are forsaking the old. As 
the farm-servant, from lack of other employment, is driven to compete 
for a share of rough labour on the dock and in the factory, so the 
members of historic families are compelled to join the counting-house 
or the newspaper office. 

But the worst consequences are not direct. In abolishing the Corn 
Laws, Sir Robert Peel had the support of innumerable multitudes which 
had felt the effects of Protection in empty stomachs. Lord Salisbury 
is called upon to face a situation, whose evils are not so apparent to 
the ordinary full-fed voter. It is useless to make an ad misericordiam 
appeal on behalf of farmers and landlords who, despite their palpable 
losses, are not reduced to utter indigence or starvation. The fact 
that the Great Unemployed Question is due to the thronging into towns 
of country-bred workers, although accepted by the intelligent minority, 
is not so plain and obvious to the less thoughtful majority. You may 
easily show that the stagnation and the ruin of our country towns are 
due to the failure of agriculture ; but it is more difficult to establish the 
relation of cause and effect between the decay of our peasantry and 
the inevitable loss of national vitality entailed thereby. 

The multitude of pottering alleviations and so-called remedies for 
agricultural distress invented during the past few years shows at once 
how the general instinct is aware of a grievous misfortune and how 
few of us are capable of getting to the root of it. He is but a 
barren statesman or philanthropist who has not in the last decade 
compounded a peculiar nostrum for regenerating the villages. And 
failure has quickly got itself written on every attempt to carry 
theory into practice. There are statesmen who, with Earl Grey, 
imagine that in co-operation will be found an issue from our troubles ; 
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but who has succeeded in co-operative agriculture? It has been tried 
under all imaginable circumstances: as a matter of strict business by 
societies, in the way of philanthropy and kindness with individuals: 
but the good results have been poor and trivial, the losses heavy and 
continuous. The several schemes dependent upon public subscription 
for “joining idle men to idle acres” are not worth dwelling upon. 
You cannot deal with rural England on a basis of charity. It is enough 
to mention and pass Sir Arthur Cotton, who “penetrates to a depth of 
thirty-six inches” and beholds the problem solved by deep cultivation ; 
and Major Poore, who places his trust in a lease of two thousand years, 
and to whose disinterested efforts one wishes more success. Six-acre 
theorists and two-acre theorists, advocates of fruit farms and poultry 
farms and rabbit farms—all these are really but pottering at the 
fringe of the question. It would be as reasonable to expect to get the 
people back to the land by keeping ostriches. 

As we rise to more ambitious plans, a reluctance to face the real 
difficulty becomes still more apparent. Of the various leagues and asso- 
ciations formed to revive agriculture, that over which Lord Winchilsea 
presides, started with the fairest promise of success. In our time of 
brigaded partisans and cast-iron politics it is hardly possible for an 
isolated individual to effect any great reform. As everything depends 
ultimately upon a leader and a following, these are the essential pre- 
liminaries to successful action. Could Lord Winchilsea have formed 
a real federation of all the interests engaged in agriculture; had he 
smoothed down the friction between servant and master, and owner 
and tenant, convincing all and several that material advantage would 
flow from their standing shoulder to shoulder; a formidable weapon 
would have been forged. But the fact is that he has only secured 
a nominal union by whittling down his programme till nothing is left, 
either to excite enthusiasm or to awaken opposition. There is not much 
reason for any one’s joining it, still less for his refusing to join. Never, 
in face of what they rightly term “a national calamity,” did aggrieved 
citizens present a milder memorial to a Prime Minister than that 
addressed to Lord Salisbury. It reads almost like satire that Sir 
John Dorington moved as an amendment to omit the words “ advocate 
the following reforms,” and substitute “suggest that your Lordship’s 
attention should be given to the following reforms.” Sir John and his 
friends have read history to little purpose if they imagine that any 
Ministry, whether Tory or Radical, will be induced to meddle with the 
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Land Laws merely by a courteous invitation.. Why on earth should 
they not advocate, with all the force and eloquence they can muster, 
the removal of exceptional taxation, the abolition of preferential 
railway rates, an alteration of the beer duty, and a new Agricultural 
Holdings Bill? The other items of their programme, whatever their 
intrinsic merits, are not likely to affect agriculture in the slightest. 
Old age pensions are surely not to be the exclusive perquisite of poor 
husbandmen? The marking of foreign produce may cut away the 
profits of the wicked butcher and the other middlemen; but who 
supposes it will interfere with the consumption of frozen meat ? 

Indeed, one is tempted to ask against what or whom the Agricul- 
tural Union is arrayed. The rival interest is that of trade. Had Lord 
Winchilsea followed up the Prime Minister’s perfectly true assertion, 
that the farm has been sacrificed to the factory, and declared: “ This has 
gone too far for Imperial welfare. Excessively cheap food is proving a 
very dear commodity. You are bleeding agriculture to death in order 
that the town artisan may have a large twopenny loaf. Free Trade 
has done its work, the time has come for reimposing a protective 
duty, even if it be only on flour”—had he done this, I say, he would 
have taken up a comprehensible position. On the other hand, it was 
open to him to form a combination for the effecting of certain thorough- 
going and drastic reforms, of which a word shall be said hereafter. Or 
finally, a society ruled by hard-headed men of business might have done 
excellent work in importing system into our wasteful methods of 
collecting, distributing, and marketing produce. But to manufacture 
all this gearing and apparatus in order to “suggest” one or two 
mild reforms, which the manufacturers “hesitate” to advocate, closely 
approaches the ridiculous. 

If we ascend from petty leagues and small associations to the great 
political parties, we. find a stilf more pronounced desire to evade 
the question. Each party before it comes into office is loud in 
promising ; but when the elections have been won, it is usually still 
another Irish Land Bill that holds the place of honour. One side is 
not a bit better than the other, and the innocuous Parish Councils 
Act of Sir Henry Fowler “touches the spot” no more effectually 
than the equally innocuous Small Holdings Act of Mr. Chaplin. 
Here, as elsewhere, the impotence of the Liberals springs from 
internal division, and the energy of the Party is frittered away in 
discussing such impracticable schemes as the nationalisation of land 
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or the extinction of landlords by a graduated income-tax. They seem 
also to have lost their old courage in dealing with great questions. Had 
they, for instance, when the Home Rule Bill was defeated in the House 
of Lords, frankly appealed to the country on that one issue, without 
endeavouring, as they did, to “ complicate the game” by starting several 
other questions, they would have been defeated—at least I hope so— 
but not so disastrously nor with so much discredit as they were at 
last. And similarly, were they at any time to introduce a strong yet 
moderate Land Bill, in the determination to pass it or appeal to 
the country, and if the Peers expressed their opinions with equal 
manliness, we should soon get to understand how far the electors are 
prepared to go. But it was the reverse of courageous, after pledging 
themselves to the eyes in favour of land reform, to fob the country 
off with a new Commission. Lord Rosebery, who plunged so madly 
in other directions, showed an extraordinary development of “the 
better part of valour” in this; and yet no one has spoken with more 
emphasis of the evils resulting from depopulated villages and swollen 
towns. The Conservatives,.of course, will be weighed in the same 
balance as their opponents. In Opposition the leaders pledged them- 
selves to deal with agriculture. One of the most telling points made 
against the late Government by Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, was that, while Ministers had gone out of their way 
to raise controversy on other topics, they had done nothing to help 
agriculture, the one great interest in need of immediate support. Those 
who have watched the working of that uniform law by which the 
warmth and passion of politicians in Opposition begin to pale and die 
as soon as Office comes into view will not be surprised to find the Prime 
Minister and the Minister for Agriculture beginning now to talk coldly 
of administering the law as it stands, and that Parliament has little 
power to cope with the calamity. Depend upon it, if Sir John 
Dorington and his friends mean business, they will have to drop the 
timid “we beg to suggest” attitude, and rush their schemes with 
emphasis and energy. 

The Unionists cannot hedge, as the Liberals did, by appointing 
another Commission. It is an expensive method of obtaining infor- 
mation. We had a small library of Blue Books issued by the 
Commission on Labour of 1891, and many of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners, who pilgrimed it to find out about the farm-servant, were sent 
back by the Agricultural Commission to write about the farmers. I 
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do not go quite so far as the expert who describes their reports as 
“replete with stale news,” and remarks contemptuously that all they 
contain may be found in the back numbers of Blue Books and old 
magazines* ; but it is very plain from a study of this mass of literature 
that these inquirers were simply feeling their way. Some of them are 
farmers, a few are capable statisticians; but not one has developed a 
capacity for selecting what is new and interesting in the situation. 
Hence the repetition and the staleness that appear to have disgusted 
Mr. Garnier. 

These remarks do not apply to the evidence taken by the Agricultural 
Commissioners-in-Chief. Nine-tenths of that—the contributions of 
landlords, agents, farmers, auctioneers, and their kind—consists of the 
same mournful tale, repeated again and again, with some little changes 
of detail and circumstance ; but the remainder—the examination of 
well-known specialists—is invaluable. It has even a kind of half- 
literary or dramatic interest, and furnishes us with capital specimens of 
the realistic duologue: as when Mr. Giffen enters into a heated dispute 
with a stubborn Protectionist, or Mr. Chaplin cross-examines a 
Mr. Atkinson eyeing Bimetallism askance. But, as most of the eminent 
specialists had previously aired their theories in print, it would have 
been cheaper—and quite as agreeable—to purchase their works. When 
you think of the hideous dulness of Royal Commission reports, it is 
no longer a cause of surprise that legislation is seldom founded on 
them. In this case it might not be altogether useless to inquire how 
far this dulness arises from narrowness of view. I have no desire to be 
unnecessarily derogatory to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre; but it may here be 
surmised that the interest of this particular question stretches into 
regions not within his scope of vision. 

At present, however, it is advisable to confine ourselves to the 
practical outcome, and to resist any temptation to pursue remoter 
issues. One indubitable benefit of the Commission’s having sat is that 
within a period of years it will not be possible with any show of 
decency to appoint another. If legislators can do any good in this 
crisis, they have no longer the excuse that the facts have not been 
placed before them. And these facts may be reduced to a very clear 
and simple generalisation. The profits of agriculture have been so 
greatly reduced that it is no longer a paying calling; so that inferior 





* Vide Mr. Garnier’s Annals of the British Peasantry, p. 407. 
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land is going out of cultivation, while the better sort is being tilled 
with the languor and apathy of men conscious that the industry is in 
decay. The reasons for this appear to be that, owing to an extension 
of the cultivated area and an improvement of method, the world’s food 
supply is growing more rapidly than its population, and that produce 
is carried with ever increasing cheapness from one place to another. 
It is simply from the fact that these causes are accepted as satisfactory 
that there has been a tacit, but stubborn and justifiable refusal to 
discuss Bimetallism seriously in its relation to agricultural distress. 
When an effect can be traced to a near and obvious source, it is folly 
to seek one that is difficult and remote. 

But if the present stagnation is due to lack of profit, there are only 
two courses by which it can be removed. Either the price must be 
raised ; or the cost of production must be lessened. In other words, we 
have to choose between Protection and Land Reform. The cbjection 
to the former is that no responsible statesman dares to take a step that 
would make food dearer. Certain ingenious controversialists do, J know, 
argue that a small import duty might be put on foreign wheat or flour 
without raising the price of bread; but if the cost remained the same, 
obviously the farmer would be no better off than before. They are not 
“facing the music!” If a Protective duty be desirable, the straightforward 
and manly course is to appeal to the consumer to give another penny 
for his loaf to save British Agriculture. Which of the “ heavy fathers ” 
of Conservatism is quixotic enough to risk his popularity by making su 
frank and daring an appeal? We are thrown back, whether we like it 
or not, on the resource of cheapening the cost of production. 

It is this that will bring statesmanship to an acute and crucial test. 
Whoever reflects how not one party alone but all parties are honey- 
combed with sectional and individual interests, will agree that Ministers 
will need all their courage and resolution to leap clear of merely 
party considerations and deal with this great question in a national and 
patriotic spirit. And yet duty and wisdom point in the same way. 
Within the last ten years the course of events has tended to loosen the 
bonds of party. An increasing number of people, sick of the petty 
squabbles and eternal bickering of rival platforms, are prepared to ask of 
any new measure, not whether it be Radical or Tory, Socialist or anti- 
Socialist, but is it for the good of the country? Depending for support, 
as they do, on this shifting bulk of public opinion, Ministers cannot 
afford to doze away the remainder of the century with a policy of 
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inaction. Mr. Balfour is not, as some of his predecessors have been, at 
the head of a homogeneous.and docile Tory majority, but is only the 
leader of free allies and volunteers. Each of these, in his turn, depends 
on the will of a large and restless constituency. 

And, after all, the present demand is for no such dishing of the 
Radicals as took place when, for example, Free Education was granted, 
but for certain useful and needed reforms. The principle underlying 
them is that neither agriculture nor any class engaged in it should, or 
can, be coddled or dry-nursed into prosperity. It must ultimately 
depend on the skill and enterprise of those engaged in it. But if there 
are unnecessary obstacles to the free working of their energy, it is the 
business of statesmen to remove them. Were it not that certain strong 
and sensitive interests have to be touched, the task would be at once 
performed. Now, in addition to a number of indirect levies made upon 
it, English land is called upon to provide no fewer than five distinct 
incomes. They are: 

1. A wage to the labourer. 
. A profit to the farmer. 
. A rent to the landlord. 


2 

3 

4. A tithe to the Church. 
5. A land tax to the State. 


Of these the first three are adjusted by the “ higgling of the market,” 
the last two by Act of Parliament. No politician of any note has as 
yet proposed to regulate by force the profits of the farmer or the wages 
of his servants, and although, as far as Ireland is concerned, we have 
admitted the principle of judicial rents, the proposal to apply it to this 
country has met with very little support. 

The iabourer gets wages for his toil, the farmer’s profits are a return 
for his skill and enterprise, the landlord’s rent is the hire of his capital ; 
but Tithe and Land Tax are in the nature of steady drains upon an 
industry receiving nothing in return. I do not, of course, mean that the 
Church performs no useful function, but that it does nothing for the 
tiller of the soil which it does not do for the merchant or the soldier. 
Long ago, when England was practically self-supporting, a charge upon 
land was really a charge upon the whole country: since every consumer 
had to contribute towards it in an increased price of produce. But now 
that foreign corn and vegetables constitute so large an item in our 
consumption, the burden falls wholly and exclusively on land. Obviously 
this applies also to the Land Tax. 
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Any one desirous of making out a case only for the reapportion- 
ment of tithes has a rich store of material at his disposal. The 
Hazeleigh Hall Estate, in Essex, rented at £200 a year, is charged 
with a tithe commuted at £319 4s., present value £239 8s. A still 
more extraordinary case is that of Shoats and Canny Farms, Steeple, 
which from 1886 to 1891 were let at a nominal rent of £1 a year, the 
tenant paying a tithe of £140. The whole evidence on the subject, 
including that of the Permanent Secretary to the Board of Agriculture, 
teems with illustrations of injustice: not intentional, but due to changes 
in agriculture since the passing of the Commutation Act of 1836. It 
will not be denied by any one familiar with the subject, that ‘in 
numberless instances taken from all parts of the country the tithe- 
owner is drawing an income very nearly equal to the landowner’s. No 
subject more imperiously demands attention, and the choice is that 
between tinkering with it or making a final settlement. The reasons 
are broad and national, the objections narrow and local. Where land 
is out of cultivation, it will be found that the “outgoings” are a 
formidable obstacle, even to- the tenant who is offered it rent free if 
he will pay them. In order to bring it back into tillage, it must be 
made the interest of the proprietor to let it for what he can get. But 
even on land still under the plough Tithe and Land Tax form a 
hindrance to productivity. 

Plain as these facts are, the Radical land reformer views the abolition 
of tithes with no enthusiasm. A current belief is that they are national 
property, and that if Disestablishment were effected, they could be 
diverted into other channels. They are regarded as a tax on the land, 
which should indeed be taken from the Church, but increased rather 
than diminished for secular purposes. It might reasonably be thought 
that the clergy, seeing this trend of opinion, would hail with pleasure 
any prospect of disengaging their material interests from such a scene 
of political warfare as land. Besides, one would imagine them likely 
to prize highly a fixed, and to abominate a fluctuating, income. The 
clergyman has steady and regular duties, a well-ascertained place in 
society, a standard of gentility, or, at least, respectability, to which he 
wishes to conform. He must have fidgeted under the loss of income 
incidental ‘to agricultural depression more than those who are 
accustomed to the fluctuations of luck and fortune. He does not, 
however, view the matter from either of these standpoints. In the 
words of Mr, Elliott, Permanent Secretary to the Board of Agriculture, 
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“The tithe-owner really does not want to redeem at all. He is like 
a person deriving a satisfactory income from an investment the market 
value of which has depreciated; he does not wish to sell his stock, 
and he is fairly satisfied with his income.” On the other hand, landlords 
in many cases have not the necessary capital to buy him out, and they 
are unwilling to pay more than the strict present-day capital value of 
the tithes, while public opinion would be up at once if they were 
allowed to put anything in their pockets by the transaction. 

A business of this kind can hardly be carried through without 
friction, but the difficulties are not insuperable, are not even formidable. 
In Sir Michael Hicks-Beach we have a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who is at once a zealous Churchman and a capable financier. Now, the 
abolition of Tithe as a rent-charge on land is absolutely necessary,—is a 
first step of the very greatest importance in the task of removing 
disabilities from agriculture ; and the country has a right to expect that 
he will formulate and carry through a comprehensive scheme. 

With regard to Land Tax as well as Tithe, the argument has nothing 
whatever to do with historical justice or injustice. Whatever the case 
when they were instituted, they are at present burdens which land 
cannot endure. The former has elements of oppression quite peculiar to 
itself, which would have raised a storm ere now if the total amount 
had been more considerable than it is. As the Chairman of the 
Agricultural Commission put it: “ The effect (of agricultural depression) 
is that in consequence of the fall in the value of land the rate in the 
pound has necessarily been increased in many parishes in order to raise 
the quota.” 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will have justified his appointment as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if -at the end of next Session he can 
enumerate among accomplished deeds the removal of Tithe, the abolition 
of Land Tax, the readjustment of local taxation, a change in the beer 
duty, and a reversal of Sir William Harcourt’s unscrupulous policy 
concerning landed property. Time is “of the essence of the contract,” 
and so to tinker with tithes as to spread their redemption over a series 
of years would not benefit agriculture. But the delay of a few months 
will be amply justified if the time is occupied in preparing a thorough- 
going scheme. No plan yet formulated is sufficiently quick in its 
operation, to speak of no other defects. 

But Sir Michael’s part will be only a small one. Farmers will be 
excessively disappointed if Mr. Long has not an Agricultural Holdings 
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Bill ready for them. The Law of Entail, again, is a serious hindrance 
to the full development of land, in so far as it hinders burdened and 
almost bankrupt estates from coming on the market. For if we want 
a healthy peasantry, we also need a strong resident gentry; and 
those landlords who are too poor to live in their own houses, or fulfil 
the duties of their position, must be: provided with an easy means of 
exit from their embarrassing position. In one district I know of 
seventeen country houses, all within driving distance of each other, 
not one of which is occupied by its owner. The exodus of the Squire 
is as serious as the exodus of the Peasant. Undoubtedly, too, the 
pickings of the lawyers are enormously great when a property— 
especially if there is any doubt about the title—changes hands ; and a 
Bill for cheapening transfer, either by registration of title or otherwise, 
is urgently needed. 

The line of work here roughly indicated may be described as 
clearing the way for the free action of enterprise. It is very much 
sounder than the semi-philanthropic action initiated by the Small 
Holdings Act, for Parliament will be well advised to leave the indi- 
vidual to work his own way. _ But, on the other hand, if anomalies 
are swept aside and indefensible privileges surrendered, the ground is 


prepared, and the battalions are gathered for defending those rights 
which sooner or later will certainly be assailed. The Conservatives, in 
fine, have such an opportunity as has never occurred before, and may 
never occur again. 


P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 





WHITE FOXGLOVE 


HITE foxglove, by an angle in the wall, 
Secluded, tall, 
No vulgar bees 
Consult you, wondering 
If such a dainty thing 
Can give them ease. 
Yet what was that? Sudden a breeze 
From the far moorland sighed, 
And you replied, 
Quiv’ring a moment with a thrill 
Sweet, but ineffable. 


Was it a kiss that sought you from the bowers 
Of happier flowers, 

And did not heed 

Accessible loveliness, 

And with a quaint distress . 

Hinted the need, 

And paused and trembled for its deed, 
And so you trembled, too, 

No roseate hue 

Revealing how the alarméd sense 
Blushed quick—intense ? 


Ah me! 

Such kisses are for roses in the prime, 
For braid of lime, - 

For full-blown blooms, 

For ardent breaths outpoured 
Obvious, or treasure stored 

In honied rooms 

Of rare delight, in which the looms 
Of nature still conspire 

To sate desire. 

Not such are you beside the wall, 
Cloistered and virginal. 





WHITE FOXGLOVE 


’Twas your wild purple sisters there that passed 
Unseen, and cast 
‘The spell. They hold 
The vantage of the heights, 
And in you they have rights, 
And they are bold, 
They know not ever to be cold 
Or coy, but they would play 
With you alway. 
Wherefore their little sprites a-wing 
Make onslaught from the ling. 


So spake I to the foxglove in my mood, 

But was not understood. 

Rather she shrank, and in a tenfold whiteness 
Condemned what must have sezited to her my lightness. 


T. E. Brown. 





FOR TEN FRANCS 


“Chi ga bezzi ga razon.” 


HERE is open war between Sora Lucia and Fortunata the Widow. 
T If you consider that they are even now living together in one 
room, a big room with a raftered ceiling which the Communal 
Council pays for—a room so large that each woman can camp out at 
her own end of it, while a cold wind blows down the middle, and the 
faded frescoes of simpering Cupids peel off and drop to the ground, 
bit by bit in the damp weather—you will easily understand how small 
is the probability of their ever coming to terms once more. 

To sleep, dress and undress, cook, eat, or do without eating, in the 
watchful day-and-night presence of some one who has irrevocably 
injured and defrauded you, is not a pleasant prospect for the coming 
winter. But what would you have, denedette femine di Dio? What 
in the name of all the blessed saints were the Communal Councillors 
of Colline Belle to do, with two more helpless and non-productive 
pensioners upon their hands, just when the grape harvest had turned 
out an utter failure, and the price of good corn meal going up by leaps 
and bounds ? 

Nowadays a baptised Christian cannot so much as make four 
steps along the highway after dinner, for digestion sake, without running 
his nose against one of their blessed Government agents—smelling, 
smelling at a man’s fields to find out where to clap on a new tax. 
“It’s paying for our liberties we are,” explained the syndic, who was a 
landowner before he was an official. ‘‘ Those ships of iron, now, that 
they order, up in Rome, by the dozen at a time, and all to defend us. 
And when they are finished, and we have paid for them, I ask you, 
what are they? Just so many black horned beetles running about 
in a tub; knocking into one another all over the water in Spezia 
Harbour. E—e—eh, women dear, believe me, for I have contemplated 
these things with the eyes that my mother gave me. And as for you, 
you would wish for your own house to be mended—where there are 
neither walls left, nor flooring, nor roof tree. But the Council is not 
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a gold and diamond mine, see you, my beauty! Patience with this 
world ; patience. In one hundred years we shall all be without our 
noses. And behold! Sora Lucia, here, is also a decent bit of a woman 
like yourself, and one who has had her troubles.” And, “Surely, of 
troubles, as of cabbages, the holy saints send enough to last for twelve 
months out of every year,” answered Fortunata the Widow. 

She was a little, active old woman in a black shawl, with no teeth 
to speak of, and twinkling, hopeful eyes. On her arm she carried a 
stout market basket. It was often empty; it was old and soiled, and 
one handle at least was fastened on with bits of knotted string. But it 
was not only useful as a receptacle for whatever alms of cold polenta, 
or handful of dried grape vines for the fire, as might be unexpectedly 
bestowed upon her; it served too as a pointed and ever-present 
reminder—a jog to the imagination of comfortable householders, who 
were not hungry themselves, and who might easily be inclined to forget 
that not one of the incessant outgoings and incomings of this restless 
little old woman, but had some direct bearing upon the great problem 
of her life, the wherewithal should she be clothed and fed ? 

Long and long ago, so far back that she herself had very nearly 
forgotten all about it, she had worn a white veil over her braided hair, 
and had joined in the choruses of the other village girls, singing 
through the long summer evenings, sitting out upon the warm hillside. 
And she had married, too ;—a strapping young man with a big bass 
voice and a beaming smile, chiefly known to his contemporaries as 
“the Buffalo.” Things had gone prosperously enough with them in 
the beginning. At times, if work was plenty, and the pennies and 
the half-franc pieces jingled together over-cheerfully in the mason’s 
loose canvas pocket, a bout of drinking was safe to follow; a crisis 
which always began innocently enough, with some glass of sour 
country wine sipped by the cheerful, trudging workman in the sun- 
shine outside the inn door: and culminated, days afterwards, in mad 
bellowings and tramplings about the narrow home rooms—while the 
cock and hens rushed shrieking and flapping out of door and window, 
and the children and wife cowered in corners, fixing terrified eyes upon 
the uncovered kitchen fire. 

But, at the worst, these attacks were not really frequent. And what 
would you? If a man is to stand up at all in this crowding world, is it 
not necessary that he should have a hard bone in either leg? And 
when the pot boils over the prudent cat draws in her tail. 


2H 3 
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On the whole, the Buffalo was an average husband and a very 
indulgent father. It was not his fault, poor Christian !—and the saints 
have the baptised soul of him in their safe keeping—that he died of 
a fever before he had begun cementing the inside wall of the little 
stone house which he had built for himself, all among the stale docks 
and nettles in the green margin of the dusty high road. If the strip 
of land on which he had set up his household gods did not happen 
to belong to himself particularly, at least it did not belong enough to 
any one else to suggest eviction. So his children grew up in the draughty 
little home he had left behind him. The last one, the youngest, had even 
inherited enough of the dead man’s cleverness of hand to make a very 
creditable restoration of one entire side of the family living room. He 
rebuilt a good part of the outer wall, propping up the sagging timbers 
of the roof in the worst places, so that it was as a picture to behold it. 
And all done with his ten bare fingers, the poorest one! and with just 
a few sticks and stones brought away from the little, small old shrine of 
the Madonna, that was fairly falling to pieces with the age of it, down 
there, at the foot of the hill, where the road turns and hardly any one 
ever passes. And if the material for these repairs had all to be 
conveyed to its destination under cover of the night, that was only 
because we live in a world where envy is as common as eating. The 
Blessed Virgin herself would be the very last of all to find fault with a 
lad who was putting a bit of warmth between his old mother and the 
wind, before going off to the King’s wars. They had all gone, one by 
one—the boys—to fight in those far off wars of the King. And that, 
so far as the little world of Colline Belle could ever find out, had 
always been the last of them. It was long ago; only the very oldest 
people in the village could remember their different baptismal names. 
There was nothing left of that bygone struggle for life, not even the 
little house—nothing but one small old woman trotting up and down 
the hills with her empty basket. “So long as you wear tecth in 
your head you cannot tell what you may not live to bite on,” said 
Fortunata the Widow, with her hopeful smile. 

In the peaceful beginning of things, she and Sora Lucia used to 
take turns at scouring the country round upon these begging forays. 
Even charity knows the spice of a change of appeal, and Sora Lucia’s 
own husband—who was not what you might call really dead, only shut 
away for the last thirty years in the big lunatic asylum ever so far off, 
in the very middle of the sea, at Venice—this absent husband made 
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a dramatic diversion of interest, which often brought in the odd egg out 
of a doubtful setting; or a handful of dried beans; or, on occasion 
when mills were running, as much as a basket load at a time of the 
coarse, sweet-tasting Indian meal. While one of the partners was 
off on one of these expeditions, “Surely God was thinking of the 
poor when he planted hedges,” quoth the other; and an apronful of 
sticks, and the dry cuttings of vines, and the branches of young trees 
not too stiffly grown for aged fingers to loosen, were always at hand 
to kindle up the supper fire. 

And then one day Sora Lucia fell in with the two Englishmen. 

It was just an ordinary unpromising sort of day to look at; a dark, 
mournful, east-windy afternoon late in November—an afternoon that 
cruelly threatened winter. Overhead, the first flock of wild duck had 
already flown past—a dark wedge-shaped mass against the gloomy sky. 
Their gathering-call made the roadside geese turn restless; at any 
moment one or another would stretch a long white neck in answer and 
flap impotent wings about the margin of the little pools, where the 
shallow water was already crisping with a premonition of the murderous 
first frost of the year. The other birds flew swiftly and low without a 
song among the leafless branches. The dead grass in the fields had 
lost colour; it seemed to shrink and get paler and paler under that 
bleak and cutting wind. , 

Altogether, it was one of those hard, inhuman days, when the black 
Fear o’ the Cold hangs like death over a whole countryside—a terror to 
all weak little animals in their hiding places ; to badly-fed children ; to 
old people, cringing under sad premonitions of what is yet again to 
come. It was a day when human instincts point all in the direction of 
immediate material comfort—of shelter, and food, and fire; and the 
chill pierced through each one of Sora Lucia’s poor ineffectual wrappings 
until the long shiver of winter had crept over every inch of her thin 
scantily-covered old body. And day by day, now, there was less and 
less wood to be picked up along the thinning hedgerows. When she 
had barely half filled her apron she was glad enough to sit down for a 
moment and take refuge from the nipping wind inside the ruined walls 
of Fortunata’s old dwelling-house. She knew the place well. There 
was still a broken bottle or two left standing in divers convenient hoies 
and crannies between the rotting beams, and there was something to sit 
upon—a heavy, ancient worm-eaten bench, built into the wall at right 
angles with the fireplace, which no one had ever thought of removing. 
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Lucia’s mind was full of a notable scheme for borrowing a few necessary 
tools from Old Beppi’s son, Little Beppi, who was learning the carpentry, 
and of converting this derelict piece of furniture into something more 
closely resembling firewood, when 

The first of the Englishmen put his head in at the door. “ Hallo,” 
he said, “can you tell me if this is the shortest way. ” His eye 
fell upon the ghastly little interior. He took in the look of the bare 
mud floor, the gaping walls, the old woman with her white tired face 
crouching over the empty hearth. “Oh, beg pardon, I’m sure,” he 
stammered, and his own face changed. He swore to himself under his 
breath, very softly. 

When he had relieved the first shock done to his feelings, “ Look 
here,” he asked in his atrocious Italian, “ what are you doing there ?” 

Now one does not practise day after day how to make the best 
capital out of a husband in a madhouse without learning certain things. 
“T am a widow and I live here. I have no other place wherein to live, 
if your Excellency pleases,” answered Sora Lucia promptly and very 
firmly. And she emptied all the apronful of dried twigs dramatically 
out upon the abandoned fireplace. 

“The Devil. Of. The Devil you haven’t!” said the Englishman, 
drawing back his head. 

Outside in the cold grey of the evening he held a hurried con- 
sultation with his companion. “Here. Here’s five francs for you— 
chinky liry, don’t you know—to go on with. And my friend here will 
send you another ten later on from Venice. Decchy liry pew—by post ; 
in a registered letter, don’t you see? Oh, I say, don’t kiss my hand off, 
old lady. TZha?’s all right. Don’t you bother. You must go up to the 
village and buy yourself something good to eat and—and get some 
whiskey, while you are about it. You go and warm yourself—if you 
know what is the Italian for whiskey ?” 

“ And shall there yet indeed be more moneys to follow?—I am a 
widow who bore three sons to go to the wars, but not one to come back 
to me.—Will it come also in an envelope with the blue lines drawn 
across it, such as the Government sends to Sor Tomaso, the postman ? 
O, gentlemen-angels, sent to me assuredly by the ever-holy Madonna! 
It was my youngest, my little one, my—my—my Pierino, who also 
propped up the falling walls of his father’s house above me ere he 
went away, as the lordships may yet observe for themselves in the 
inner chamber.—Not that it is a fit place for their Nobility’s generous 
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eyes to contemplate—being but the pallet of a widow,” Sora Lucia 
added hurriedly, having her own good reasons for not desiring a closer 
inspection of the empty abandoned hut. 

“The money will come to you from Venice, in a week or two, in a 
registered letter. And mind you spend it to buy yourself food and 
firewood,” said the other Englishman, the one who had not yet spoken. 
Then he made a careful note of her name on the corner of his sketch 
book, and behold, in a moment, in a flash of big wheels, they were gone 
—laughing, ruddy of face—sitting upon their bicycles like lions. 

So for a time, and because of these things, there was comfort and a 
season of comparative high living in the big raftered room under the 
crumbling frescoes of the Cupids. It was not to be expected that Sora 
Lucia, in her character of experienced woman of the world, should begin 
by revealing the full measure of her enterprise or of her astounding good 
fortune. She had stumbled upon good luck ; yes, there was no denying 
it. And upon real Lordships—Lordships from Outside—with holes in 
their blessed hands through which the money ran down like a river 
upon honest respectable persons such as herself. Dear woman, was it 
likely that she would be denying it? Also, it was possible, there was no 
saying, it was a sharp eye that could see the thoughts inside another 
person’s skin—but it might be that, later, Sor Tomaso, the postman, 
would yet have cause to show how great was the esteem excited in the 
Englishmen’s breasts by the sight of unimpeachable probity in affliction. 
For the rest, it might be that Colline Belle would yet awaken to the 
knowledge of how Outsiders cherish deserving merit—and reward The 
Virtuous Woman. Sasta cost. 

The soldi crept out of her pocket one after the other, changing into 
scraps of dried fish, to give the taste to the polenta; and pennyworths 
of salt ; and dabs of very yellow butter ; not to mention certain precious, 
almost intoxicating fragments of extremely strong cheese. Also on one 
very wretched afternoon, at the beginning of the winter rains, it was 
a fact that she made a surreptitious visit in the streaming wet to the 
village grocery. And on that night, that never-to-be-forgotten night, 
the raftered room was filled with a heavenly smell of freshly brewed 
coffee, which in itself alone was a treat—and grand enough to satisfy 
a Cardinal wearing his scarlet hat, as Fortunata remarked, gloating. 

Still it rained. With nothing new to talk over in the long dripping 
misty afternoons, perhaps it was small cause for wonder that Sora Lucia 
ended by letting her tongue get the better of her prudence. Now, the 
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stone that you throw, and the word that you speak, are two things that 
will never come back to your hand for the wishing ; and Fortunata the 
Widow, pondering in the dark hours of the night upon these things that 
had befallen, with nothing but the drip, drip of the rain and the sound 
of the dropping bits of plaster to divert her thoughts, felt the swelling 
sense of injustice embitter all her soul. 

It was not only that advantage had been taken of past confidence, and 
capital made by another out of her own old half-forgotten misfortunes. 
Such things might possibly be forgiven, since this, at the best, is but 
a hungry and a puzzling world to live in ; where curious deviations from 
a strict veracity are sometimes imperative for professional purposes. 
And, of a truth, even she, Fortunata, had likewise partaken of that coffee. 
Also the cheese. No! the real sting lay deeper. For, “ Nay, but 
concerning yonder matter of monies—that was but the trick of a barren 
woman,” she began, argumentatively, so soon as the dull grey light of 
another wet morning crept in through the holes in the window curtain, 
making the renewal of conversation seem possible. 

And Sora Lucia lifted another tangled grey head from the opposite 
little pillow, stuffed with corn husks. “ Behold! it rains,” she remarked, 
yawning ostentatiously. “What is left over of those coffee grounds, 
when I have given them yet another bubble of fresh boiling, e-eh! but 
it will taste hot to begin a day with,” she announced soothingly ; 
perhaps not altogether sorry to invoke the sense of gratitude due for 
that past orgie and so divert attention from less pleasing reflections. 

“To claim the pains of another woman’s child-bearing! to call 
Giannino my littlest, my youngest, thine ; and to speak of him by the 
name that was never his, before those foreign Lordships,—for never, 
never had J a son, Pierino ! Via. It was but the trick of a 
childless woman. A _ half-wife,” said Fortunata the Widow, waxing 
hotter in her wrath. 

“E—eh, aged one! wher thy throat is full of gall thou canst not 
spit honey. That stands to reason,” retorted Lucia, sitting up in bed 
and beginning to stretch her stiff knees. A cold wind blew up the 
middle of the room, and the floor felt icy-chill under her rheumatic 
ankles. Also there was a flat, demoralising sense of emptiness about 
the pockets of her old gown, where last week’s abundance of coppers 
had made such a pleasant jingling. So she added with a biting 
intention of irony: “I did not hear thee speak thus while thou wast 
eating of my good butter to thy polenta. Or was it perhaps that I was 
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deaf? Or was it that thou wast only forgetful of thy precious Giannino 
while the salt fish lasted? Pazienza! For me it is but to wait until 
the Englishman, the good Englishman, the excellent Englishman, has 
sent me the envelope with the blue marks upon it, and the further 
money !” 

“Ay, woman. But the loaf belongs in the end to the one who 
has eaten it. Also, at one time it is the turn of the hare, and at 
another time behold! it is the turn of the harrier,” quoth the Widow, 
darkly. For the first time since they had joined housekeeping she 
was ready to leave the room without breaking bread. 

Outside, the rain soaked readily through her Sunday shawl. But 
the burning, smarting sense of a great injustice suffered—that indignant 
remembrance of how she had been bribed and tricked into accepting as 
a gift what was, strictly speaking, her own—alms given in recognition of 
her personal experiences, though actually; bestowed upon another, a 
forger, who had somehow slipped into her own proper place, added to 
the stimulus of a sanguine, suddenly-conceived plan for an explanation 
which was to demonstrate to these amazing English Lordships where 
genuine Virtue was to be looked for—all these things made the road to 
the inn seem short. 

And now, at last, it did appear that Providence was disposed to 
smile benignant upon the innocent and the injured. “The English- 
men? but surely ; they are within. Stand in, stand in out of the rain, 
for a little, my sister, while I tell thee. Of a truth, thou lookest more 
like my drowned grey cat than like any Christian,” said the good- 
natured, broad-beamed landlord very condescendingly, after listening to 
but one or two of her nervous eager questions. 

They stood in, under the shelter of the carriage house, where the 
strangers’ bicycles were already leaning against the wall, and the master 
of the “Black Eagle” rubbed one fat forefinger up and down the 
shining wheels with the air of a connoisseur. “They are within, and, 
doubtless they are mad, little sister,” he explained complacently, with all 
the assertive volubility of a man and a master who has but lately been 
turned out of his own kitchen, into the wet, as a hint not to loiter about 
under the feet of his women folk. “They are mad. Storms detain 
them not. They depart through any deluge—like tigers. Even now 
they are going, and I grieve for the loss to the house, since they are of 
those who pay for what they consume and for what they have never 
thought of consuming, It is true they call for much meat on awakening, 
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at the hour when the king himself is content to peacefully drink his 
coffee and to eat, what do I know? to eat little pastes. Wherefore they 
have caused the women of my household to run like emmets about the 
kitchen fire. Also they have offered money to Lisa, my maidservant, 
to stand with her wine-flask, while they drew the shape of her in 
their little books. They paid for that; yet did not partake of wine. 
Also they laugh much—always setting down things in the books. And 
they talk continually between themselves, in a dialect no man may 
understand. But what is then this thing that thou wouldst ask of them, 
eh, little sister ?” 

“It is—it is but a matter of justice, Sor Padrone,” Fortunata made 
shift to answer, and dropped a timid curtsey in the mud. But the 
hopeful old eyes were afire with excitement under the shadow of the 
dripping shawl. 

“Nay, keep your own counsel, keep your own counsel an’ you will. 
A woman’s tongue is never safer than when she is biting it. I ask for no 
man’s confidence ; not I ;—and here they come. They have eaten all 
that was set before them. They have paid their bill. Behold! they 
come,” he announced moving away, deeply offended. 

To the little trembling old woman it seemed barely an instant before 
the two big wheels had flashed past her, rocking on the stones, out into 
the stable yard. The young men swung to their places. Then, indeed, 
she did make one feeble abortive effort to accomplish the ends of pure 
justice—rushing out of shelter while the wind blew the old shawl fringe 
into her eyes, so that one young man bade her “ Mind what she was 
about there!” with a sharpness which would have been intelligible in all 
the languages of the Tower of Babel. The other pulled off his hat with 
a gallant flourish of salutation. “ Addio—addio, bony genty!” he 
shouted out cheerily to an audience composed of the fat landlord, 
Fortunata, three dogs, and one outraged hen. Then the big wheels 
disappeared down the hill at the rate of twenty miles an hour, and 
Fortunata’s eloquent, much-considered expostulation—beginning, “ O, 
gentlemen, I, the real widow, approach you in the name of real charity” — 
took its place, once and for all, among the unheard of petitions of a 
deaf and very unjust world. And, “Doubtless, each man knows best 
what is boiling under the cover of his own pot, little sister. Yet I heard 
no talk of justice. Also it rains,” said the landlord, resentfully. And 
behind his wounded feelings he banged the kitchen door. 

When Sora Lucia was informed of this unfortunate attempt, “See 
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there now! it was not yet the turn of the harrier, then?” she enquired, 
philosophically enough. But Fortunata turned upon her in a moment, 
like a weak-kneed Fury, “O thou—thou purloiner of other people’s 
children! Thou—thou bed of sand, bringing forth nothing green and 
living! Peace, I will not have thee speak so much as one littlest 
word to me. Isay—Peace!” She choked. “Thou art a person 
entirely deprived of education,” she added deliberately. 

Now, this is the intolerable, the supreme insult, of North Italy, 
After that, knives follow. But these two, being but a pair of little 
under-fed old women, with nothing much more dangerous in their 
possession than the iron ladle with which Sora Lucia stirred the polenta, 
had no resource but to lay the whole tangled recital of their wrongs 
before the Tribunal of the Women—which meets, as every one knows, 
from dawn to dusk, about the stone tanks just outside the village. 

But public opinion, even when it discriminates sufficiently to accept 
your own view of the case, is but a hollow comfort while you are forced 
to share the bedroom of your enemy. And public opinion at Colline 
Belle was as sensitive as a Parisian barricade to variations of the 
weather. For instance, “ Think,” Sora Benedetta Bai would begin, 
lifting a flushed thin cheek from stooping over the cold soapy water, 
and looking vaguely out, across empty fields, to a blank, snow-laden 
sky ; ‘“¢iink if one who passed along this road had but offered five 
good little francs to any one of ws / Yet I am a hard-working woman, 
I. I sit not with my hands in my hands waiting for roasted chickens 
to knock at my door. And my husband, poor man! if e be not 
living at ease in mad houses, it is of a certainty not for lack of 
deserving !” 

“Five francs in the hand, with ten more to follow. With ten more 
to follow. And all the children already beginning to look pinched. 
With this cold wind blow, blowing, until there is not one wet inch of 
me but has learnt a new sort of shiver, and we not yet fairly into 
December, the saints forgive us,” the cobbler’s wife added gloomily, 
lifting a great armful of dripping cloths out upon the edge of the tank. 

“See there, woman! Look to thy handiwork! wouldst thou take 
the very soapsuds from the water to thyself? Of a surety, it is Sora 
Lucia who is the fortunate one. And better be born without a nose 
than be born uriucky.” 

“ Ohime,’ said the prettiest girl of the village: little Rosina of the 
Mill. 
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“But it was my money. The Englishman meant it for me. And she 
would steal from me even my Giannino,” wailed Fortunata the Widow 
from the dry stone upon which she sat afar. She had no clothes to 
whiten. 

“Ahi. She would steal the child,’ assented the cobbler’s wife in 
shrill chorus. 

“Tasete, femine! Who knows what an Englishman would be 
meaning? My own cousin had a cousin who served them at table, 
and lo! he was dismissed for laughing at one of their own jests! 
Basta that the ten francs arrive on a day when Tomaso the postman 
can tell his right hand from his left. I say it who know it. Ofa 
surety since he was called before the Commission at Treviso his 
employment hangcth by a thread. And all for losing some bits of 
cards with the writing only on one side of them. Yet, if the man be sent 
away, O my sisters, is not his wife still sick? and his children little ?” 
demanded Benedetta Bai, wiping her hands upon a soaking apron. 
And “ Mother o’ Mercy! more hungry children?” wailed the cobbler’s 
wife under her difficult breath. 

As a matter of fact, Tomaso the postman was very drunk indeed on 
the evening of that December day which brought the Englishman’s 
letter. So drunk that after having searched all his pockets, one after 
the other, to find his book of official receipts, he utterly declined to 
allow Sora Lucia to affix her signature therein. “Hands off, della 
donna mia. WHands off—these be no matters for women. These be 
writings,” he assured her more than once, with a conscientious show 
of responsibility which could only proceed from lively remembrances 
of the terrible Trevisan Commissioner. ‘“ A—ah, wouldst thou snatch 
at it then? when I tell thee these be the writings of my office?” 

“She will snatch. She will despoil. She is but a half-wife: she 
fattens on the children of others;” chaunted Fortunata the Widow, in 
the background of the big room. 

Sora Lucia looked from one to the other, clutching her ten francs. 
“Very good,” she said, after a minute of consideration. She had a 
spot of startling red upon either hollow cheek, 

In the morning she spoke more at length. She had a plan to 
suggest and compensation to offer. Also she required help from an 
eye-witness. 

“ Never,” said Fortunata the Widow. 

“And why?” argued Sora Lucia patiently. “To content thee, 
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foolish one, I will even make it two francs. Two francs paid to thee 
out of the money of Tomaso. Therefore cease to swell thyself with 
vain threatenings of evil. If frogs had teeth they might eat up their 
fathers and mothers. Be at rest—thou frog!” 

“ And it is two francs thou offerest to me, woman without shame ?” 

“Two francs. Wherefore put on thy shawl and follow.” 

“TI come,” said Fortunata, after a little pause, “ but behold! it shall 
be J who have charge of the Englishman’s letter.” 

“ Never!” said Sora Lucia. 

“TI come not otherwise. There be oaths to be taken. If thou hast 
it not upon thee, surely, when the feasts are here, there will be the less 
trouble about thy confessing. If thou hast it upon thee, the oaths be 
false. Also I come not,” said Fortunata the Widow. 

There was as many as a dozen people standing about in the pleasant 
wintry sunshine before. the closed doors of the village post offic? ; but 
Sora Lucia made her way through the crowd with the easy greeting, the 
calm assurance, of capital. 

Inside, Sor Tomaso bent over an unfilled register. His aching head 
weighed like a bag of meal upon his aching shoulders; and before 
his bloodshot eyes the page for the signatures of the recipient was 
blank. 

* And, to thee, it means but the loss of a single week’s drinking,” 
said Sora Lucia, in conclusion, “but to me—it is my fortune. And my 
heart’s blood. And my life. Therefore I came to thee privately, as 
befits a good neighbour, with this my companion, who bears witness to 
the loss. For, assuredly, remembering the story of the written cards 
thou didst drop by the way—even now, in my extremity, I would hold 
thee guilty of nothing worse than a loss e 

“The saints above look down upon me. J have not thy accursed 
letter,” groaned Tomaso, clutching at his hair. 

“Thou seest! Nor is there any mention of it upon the written 
register. Yet there be many, even now standing without, who saw it in 
thy hands even yesterday. A letter with the blue lines. And / have 
it not. I swear it before the Blessed Virgin. Also the honest woman 
here, my companion, bears witness that J have it not.” 

“T bear witness,” said Fortunata the Widow. 

“There be those, even among those outside, who would exact of 
thee other monies as well—monies to pay for silence. I am a poor 
woman, living but by the grace of God and the favour of His Saints, 
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yet I ask but for my poor ten francs, Yet I know not. If ever the 
matter were carried before the tribunals , 

“It is the curse of the Commissioner fallen upon me!” said Tomaso, 
beating his head upon the desk. 

It was one of those rare blue, limpid December days when the 
tempered air is sweeter than in Spring. “There be two francs due 
thee. But had my mother not made me over-tenderhearted, it is that fat 
man-fool up yonder who should have paid thee the monies, not I. 
And now deliver over to me the Englishman’s letter,” said Sora Lucia, 
pausing between the sheltering hedgerows halfway down the hill. 

Fortunata smiled dreamily. “ Nay, aged woman, what letter?” she 
asked, with gentle irony. “Ten francs thou shouldst have received for 
stealing from me the name of my little Giannino, Ten francs have I just 
seen paid over to thee, with these mine eyes. For the rest—‘ The dog 
worries the bone because he cannot swallow it.’ Nay, I am weary of 
thy much discoursing.” 

“ Thief, O thief. Return, I say, return to me my letter. Bandit!” 

“ Never—barren woman!” said Fortunata, swinging her empty 
basket in the air. 

Whereupon it follows that two little old women go on living in the 
big raftered room under the crumbling Cupids, and each one carries on 
her old breast a ten franc note, carefully hidden in many folds of paper. 
Neither one will break into her treasure, lest the other should remain 
the richer, and both taste deeply of the anxious joys of wealth. Perhaps, 
on some especially bitter night, the chilled life of one or the other of 
them will flicker away like a candle flame blown out. Then the survivor 
will possess twenty francs. Meantime, there is open war between Sora 
Lucia and Fortunata the Widow. 

GEORGE FLEMING. 





